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: Colgate’s 
‘Dose Demulcent 


Shaving Stick. 


** Keeps the skin in 
splendid, healthy 
condition."” 
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Cures 
Headaches. | 


Shave 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER Yourself 


is an ideal restorative saline. It 
contains no cocaine or morphine, 
It is a safe and reliable remedy, 
affording instant relief in cases 
of Brain-fag, Nervous, Sick, or 
Bilions Headaches, In constant 
use by H.R.H. the Hereditary 
Princess of Hohenzollern. 


Prices : 134d. and 2/3 everywhere. 


1/= Of all Stores. 
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. Carter’s 
Emerson S Little Liver 


Pills. 
Bromo-Seltzer. 


SOZODON T 




















They cure that Bilious Headache and “ Yellowy”’ look. A 
An absolute specific in all cases of Dyspepsia, indigestian, 
Dizziness, Fiashes of Heat, Nausea, Drowsiness, 
Acid Eructations, Bad Taste in the Mouth, Coated 
Tongue, Biack Specks floating before the Eyes, 
Pains in the Back and Shoulders, Constipation, Loss 
of Appetite, Furrec: Tongue, and Muddy Complexian. 
Doss: One at night, but the first night take three. 13}d., 40 in 

Phial, of all Chemists. But be sure they are Carter’s. © 


THEY “TOUCH” THE LIVER. 


Small Pill. - 
fi Small Dose, 
| Small Price. 
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| VOLUME 
Volume I,— 
A to FEASTS. 
Volume II,— 
FEIGN to KINSTIIAN, 


Price per Volume— 
In Cloth, 28e. 
In Half-florocco, 34s. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 


Prospectus, with Specimen Page, free on 
application to the Publishers, 


T & T GLARK 





A Dictionary of the 


DEALING WITH ITS LANCUACE, LITERATURE, AND CONTENTS, INCLUDING THE 


Edited by JAMES.HASTINGS, M.A., D.D., 


With the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, [.A 
A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D.; S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Litt.D.; and H. B. SWETE, D.D,, Litt.D. 


To be completed in Four Volumes. 


NOW READY. 


Londen: SIMPEIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & co., Limited. 


Bible 


BIBLICAL THEORY. 


, and, chiefly in the Revision of Proofs, of 


Imperial 8vo. 





A Few Press Notices of Volume I. 


THE GUARDIAN.—“ The work promises to be, when completed, the best Biblical encyclo- 
pedia in English. Dr. Hastings has shown his wide sympathies by bis choice of contributors, 
who represent many shades of Christian opinion.” 


ACADEMY.—“ Both the editors and the publishers are to be congratulated upon the 
appearance of the first volume of this most excellent work.......If the other volumes keep up to 
tbe high level of this one, the editors will bave produced the best Biblical Dictionary which has 
yet appeared.” 

ATHENAUM,.—“ We must congratulate the editor on the well-selected list of specialists 
to whose names he can refer as ‘the guarantee that the work may be relied on,’ and on the 
exceedingly great care that has evidently been bestowed on the technicalities of editing, revising, 
and printing... ...The mention, however, of these few names and articles must only be taken as 
specimens of the many others that deserve recording.” 


THE CRITICAL REVIEW.—“A timely, trusty, and most valuable guide.......It represents 
the best type of scholarship—the scholarship that is liberal, critical, and, in "the best sense, 
scientific, but that is also unpretentious, restrained, far removed from anything flighty, pre- 

| cipitate, or ostentatious. No English Dictionary of ‘the Bible, even of the first magnitude, can 
compare with the new one in the department of Biblical Theology.”’ 
’ 


‘ 


THE TIMES.—“ This Dictionary seems likely to take its place as the standard authority for 
Biblical students of the present generation.’’ 


““We welcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of 


BRITISH WEELKY.— 
That there was room and need for 


Messrs. Clark’s great enterprise, ‘A Dictionary of the Bible.’ 
| such a book is unquestionable.......We have here all that the student can desire.” 
LITERATURE.—“ The first instalment of the new ‘ Dictionary of the Bible’ has been eagerly 

expected, and will be —— welcomed.” 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW CRITICISM ON THE ACADEMY. 
Printed in old-face type, on rough paper, medium 8vo, | 
price 2s. 6d. 


CONCERNING the ROYAL/| 
ACADEMY and the 4am Ra yt 4 
of 1900, and other By HENRY 
HARGLEY, Author of 





6 Minlet and Rustic | 


In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


IN MODERN SPAIN: Nome | 


Sketches and Impressions. By REGINALD ST. 
BARBE, Author of “‘ Francesca Halstead : a Tale 
of San Remo.” Illustrated by A. J. Wall. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In fcap. Svo, handsomely bound, price is. 


UNPAINTED PICTURES, 
and other Fragments in Verse. By HUGH 
NICHOLAS BURGH, Author of “A Short Guide 
to the Reading of the Prophets.” 

‘A small book of very original, but beautiful little 
poems.’”’—Freeman. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PALM-BRANCH, and 


other Verses. By ARTHUR RB. SHRE WS BURY, 
Minister of Albion Church, Hammersmith. 
“* A choice little volume of poems, some of them in 
hymn form.”—Christian. 


CHEAP EDITION. In fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. €d. 


JENNIFRED, and other Verses. 


By SEPTIMUS G. GREEN. 
“* Pleasant and musical reading.” —Scotsman. 
“The title poem is finely, even richly, coloured, and 
is suggestive of the romantic period in which its 
scenes are set. Mr. Green infuses considerable vigour 
into his lines.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, 
London, E 








NEARLY READY. Orders now received by all Booksellers, 


RUDYARD KIPLING: 


THE MAN AND HIS WORK. 


| Being an attempt at an Appreciation by G. F. MONKSHOOD, with a Portrait of Mr. Kipling, and a Letter 


tothe Author in Facsimile. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, price 5s. net. Further particulars 
on application. Orders should be sent at once to secure copies of the First Edition. 


London: GREENING & CO., 20, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 


A CHARMING GIFT BOOK! 
6s., claret roan, gilt, Illustrated. 


|LONDON IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Liangollen: Darlington & Co. 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Elited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. Maps by BARTHOLOMEW. 
Feap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 


THE VALE of LLANGOLLEN.—With Special Contributions from His Excellency E. J. 
PHELPS, late American Minister; Professor JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D.; ROBERT BROWNING; 
A. W. KINGLAKE, and Sir THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
BOURNEMOUTH and NEW FOREST. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST, THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
BRECON and its BEACONS, THE WYE VALLEY. 
ROSS, TINTERN, and CHEPSTOW. THE SEVERN VALLEY. 
La eh BATH, Sana and WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
N, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, and ST. LEONARDS. 
BS OUDNO: a ty BAN GOR, BETTW SYCOED and SNOWDON. 
ABERYSTWYTH, ARMOUTH, MACHYNLLETH and ABERDOVEY. 
BARMOUTH, BOLGELLY. HARLECH, CRICCIETH and PWLLHELI. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, GLOUCESTER & CHELTENHAM., 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS and the SPAS of MID-WALES, 


What would not the intelligent tourist in Paris or Romei give for such a Guide-book as this, 
which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such volumes ! 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED, 6s, Sixty Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS 


(By E. O. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A.) 
With an additional Index of 4,500 References to all Streets and Places of Interest 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. 


London : eee MarsHALL, Hamitton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalls, and all Booksellers’, 
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CATALOGUES. 





O BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of 
FREE LIBRARIES.—The MAY CATAL OoUNS 
MAINDERS, SECOND - HAND }-- al and a a 
Ready, and will be sent post free apon a -' to to W. i. 
Sita & Sox, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick 8t., 


Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


AEDEKER’S & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS’ GUIDE BOOKS. 
New fully detailed CATALOGUE sen sent t post free on application. 


DULAU & 00., 3 37, 7, Sono Sai Squanz, Loxpox, W. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 


nd Publishers i h Square, 4, Bolt Fleet 
| ape E.C., trated Salle Rotary and Machines 
or other Pub -built 


and covering 8, 16, 24, or 33-page 
Journals at one = 
Advice and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence 


ew Journals. 
Facilities u u phe premises for Editorial Offices free. Adver- 
tising and lishing Departments conducted. 

Siesens 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


UTHORS’ AGENT.—Mr. J. EVELEIGH 

NASH RECEIVES and PLACES MSS. for AUTHORS. 
A long and intimate cmpenenee of the Publishing Trade enables 
him to guarantee every advantage.—Address, Amberley House, 
Norfolk Bt Street, Strand, W.C. 


OOKS wAsTSD, wr prices affixed.— 
Ireland's Life of Na vols., £4.—Gardiner’s 
History, 2 vols., 1863, £2.—Kip' = yey Tales, — Indian 
Editions, paper covers, 104. each.—The Germ, 1850, £2.—Snob 
and Gownsman, 1829-30, £5 Ven Sybel’s French Sau. 
4 vols., Ly — ~ 3 vol he 25s.—Lorna Doo: 
3 vols., Rare Books su ppl State wants. - "BAKER'S 
GREAT 6 BOOKSHOP, John right Street, F Birmii ogham. 


YPE-WRITING.— Authors’ MS. or a 
respondence quickly and accurately type- written. States 
secrecy.—J. Youne, Rough Hey, Lamack, near Blackburn. 


[ Bivaeertr EDINBURGE.| MUDIF'S LIBRARY 


omate, or prey iF, fiastiented te by a, 30, 


The University Court wil oa, 17th J next, or 
some ya WEhtory OrESSOn to this Chair. 

Wo an rion 9 —r) Istory wii be witbin the of the 
Chair, Y fo the attainments of the 
Candidate i in the de bat of Be 

The Professor wil eae to deliver ver annually et least 
one full Ordinary Course of 100 Lectures, an: Honours 
a < of 50 Lectures, and to discharge the other duties of a 


The Lecotures will extend over either a continuous Winter 
id the Court so d in 


Session of, say, six months, 7, e, 
over half of the LF Session together with ‘the Summer 
Session of, say, three m: 
The sa attached | fed ty Ordinance to the Chair is ane per 
annum, su’ on in the event of the University 
)— LF at any yi fain to provide the normal salaries of the 


The oan ntment will be made ad vitam aut culpam and 
carries wi A the right to a Pension, on conditions prescribed 


‘icant —-— lodge with the und 
ly next, Le a oatale i ¢ his ap 

similar number of an: 

One copy of the egplieution eal be 


M. C. 
Secretary Bitbooe Uaiversity Court. 
University of Fdinburgh, 
18th April, 1899. 


ed, not later 
ication and a 
y desire to submit. 





Brits’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
ITUTION. For the Relief of DISTRESSED 

ARrisTs: Thais Widows and Orphans. 

President—SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, — <p 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER wal, take 5 

WHITEHALL ROO Metropole, on Ba MTURDAY. 
6th May. at half-past 6 o'clock, ROBE T FARQU HARSON, 
Esq. P in the chair. § 


Dinner Tickets, neludi ines, One Guines. Donations 
will be received and than kf Afally nok acknowledged by 
oiraee Aree ovuen. RA. Treuurer. 
DOUGLAS GORDON, tt, _ ” 
3, Soho Square, W. 
OOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


A COURSE of EIGHT Popular LECTURES on “ AQUATIC 

MAMMALS” will cat vered in the LECTURE-ROOM in the 
op hd GARD Semen Park, on THURSDAYS, 

at 4 p.m. A. - by Mr. f E. BEDDARD, 
M.A., F.R.S., Prroseoter to the Soatety. 

Tickets for the wele Course, including Entrance to the 
Gardens, 8s. each, or 1s. each Lecture, not including Entrance, 
can be obtained on application to the Secrerary, 3, Hanover 
Square, W.; the Shilling Tickets can also be had of ee CLERK 
at the Kiosk in the Gardens. Fellows are admitted f 














YPE-WRITING promptly and accurately 
done. 10d. per 1,000 words. ples and references. 
Multi-Copies.— Address, Miss E. M., 18, Mortimer Crescent, N.W. 


CORS ourT- OF-PRINT SUPPLIED. 

tate wants. Nae any free. We want to 

pay Kip tae . ‘Soldiers Three,” at £3. List of Wants 
aie OLLAND Co.. Book ; ah birmingham, 





ITERARY RESEARCH.—A Gentleman, 
Beitte | enced in Lite: Work, aud who has access to the 


useum 

Author or any person req 

search, or in seein a ‘through ¢ the Press. Translations 

Italian, or Spanish. — = Ane. by 
letter, to D. 0, Dauuas, 5, yo al Btreet’ Lo London, F. 


\ARRIAGES INSURED AGAINST ACCI- 
Dari caused by Collision, the Fallin; 
Kicking of Horses, or by being Run = ether’ Vehteloe 
Policies issued for the Year or Season o1 ses post 
free —ImreriaL Accipent, Live Srocs, »™. GrxenaL Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd., 17, Pall Mall East, London, Agents 


wan 














“THE ACADEMY” 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS, 


No, 31. 


All readers attempting this week's 
Competition (described fully on page 
514) must out out this Coupon 
and enclose it with their reply. 











PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENTS 
TO 


“THE ACADEMY.” 


Consisting of Thirty-seven Portraits of Old 
and New Celebrities in Literature, may 
still be obtained, singly, or in complete sets 
Sor 38. 6d., on application to the Office, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





AKLUYT SOCIETY Evecitent, Sir 
CLEMENTS PAREE ead The Second 
Volume for 1898, AZOR “ A URONIC E of, the DIS. 
CUVERY = CONQUEST Ra GUINES” Part IL, Transla’ 
and kdited ty C. Raymonp Beaziey and | ty RESTAGE. is 
now being DISTRIBUTEU to Members by Mr. QUARITCH. 
The Annual ——-> is One Guinea. A fresh Series com- 
mences with the = 
WILLIAM. ‘FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Bordean, Holly Road, Wanstead. 


AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LI BRARY. 


—— $y about to appoint a SRORETARY 
—~- in the administrative duties of his 
ertake the supervision 








The Library 8 
to assist the 


year; £300. Candidates must not testimonials, but 
Library, A. Jamb oie — information to the Lisrarian, University 


ROvAL ir INDIAN yy + ad COL- 
E, Coopers Hill, Staines. 





porns of STUDY [ ts ervanaed to fit an Engineer for 
aul E the Colonies. About 
<i Beadente cHoute will be adenitted in ber, 1890. ‘The 
te will offer them for Com; Twelve A 
as Asinant Boat |. in yA -L. ublic Works 


Departmen’ Tadian § 
gn the Trafic D ~ ay th - 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


IRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU on the mini- 


mum meathly balances, when not drawn below £100. 
STOCKS, SHARES, and d ANNUITIES purchasea and sold, 
ee DEPARTMENT. 


For the encou of Thrift the Bank receives small sums 
on deposit and = y te. monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full ——_ = free. 
_ ae BAVERSCROTS 


The Old § Series of THE J ACADEMY, which 
ended on October 1st, completed a volume. 
The Index can be obtained gratis on appli- 
cation to the Publisher. 





(LIMITED), 
For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSORIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA 


per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for exchange of Books 


‘for weekly 
at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS pe per annum. 
COUNTRY ew? from TWO GUINEAS 
annum, 
or Three weiends UNITE in ONE SUB 
sRIPTION, and thus lessen the of Carriage. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis 
and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerepd aT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


4 NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in 
(RAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
JOIENOR, and FICTION. Also NEW and SURB- 
PLUS Copies of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
3PANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








80-84, NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 48, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C., Lowpon ; 

And at Barton Arcade, MawcxuEsTER. 





THE 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. 


Price 2s.—CONTENTS.—MAY. 

E USE of PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY ILLUSTRATED 

= RECENT FRONTIER OPERATIONS. By Colonel si 
nomas Houprron, K.C.I.E., C.B., R.E. 

BXPIOR ATION. in ICELAND during the YEARS 1881-98. 

By Dr. Tu. THorxoppsen. rep, aoa’ 
THE EASTERN GATEWAY of the UN y 

Prof. A. P. Braicuam, Colgate University, U.8.A. 
DELIMITATION of if He Bat BRITISH ard FRENCH ‘SPHERES 


THE NEW CANGANTIRA EXPEDITION. 
THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
OBITUARY: Commander z G. Dundas, R.N.—Dr. G. W 
Leitner—Mr. G. B. T. Smithson. 
COMREIEONDENCS: | Cans@inn Bodie. zim the Ri; — 
m. the Karat of Sovrnesx.—Ha 
Dovauas W. Fresnrietp.—Ophir. By Major-General Pann: 
Hare. 
MEETINGS of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
SESSION 1398-99. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NUMEROUS MAPS and ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Epwarp Sranrorp, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


MORING’S QUARTERLY: 


Periodical devoted to Art, Archeology, and 
An Illustrated mn ‘ 


Price 6d. Subscription for the Year, 2s. 
No. X, now ready, contains : 
GREEK TERRA-COTTA FIGURINES. (Illustrated.) 
AN OLD LETTER-BOX. By 8S. M. Craw ey-Borvey. 
SEALS and SIGNET-RINGS.—V. Byzantine. 
A NEW BOOK on ALPHABETS. 
TWO ILLUSTRATIONS of RECENT BOOK-PLATES. 
NOTES and QUERIES. 
Tuomas Morine, 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


A Turn Cocoa. 


EPPS Ss 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa on being 
subiected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give forth their 
excess of oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured powder—a pro- 
duct which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sisterce of tea, of which it is now with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, 
supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sold only in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your 

. & tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps.—J ames 
Errs & Co., Ltd., Hom@opathic Chemists, Londoa. 


COCOA 
ESSENCE 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’/S LIST. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
GUY BOOTHBY’S GREATEST NOVEL. 


“PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled, 5s. 
With 12 Fall-Page Illustrations by Jonny H. Bacon. 


“ This pcwerful novel is weird, wonderful, and soul-thrijling. Mr. Boothby 
succeeds in making it almost real, and its marvels and mysteries almost 
credible. There never was in this world so strarge and wonderful a love 
story, and Mr. Boothby’s admirers will probably agree that the most marvellous 
fiction he has ever produced is ‘ Pharos, the Egyptian.’ ’’— Ths Scot«man. 

“The central idea of the isa good one. In the hand*« of victor Hugo, 
even of Maurius Jékai, such a theme might have been made sublime: Mr. 
Boothby does better than that, with a result that is traly surprising. There is 
not a chapter without its lurid incident, not a page which does not titillate the 
jaded curiosity.”’— Academy. 


CUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Uniform with the above, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. each. 
Profusely Illustrated by Stantey L. Woop. 


Mr, Rupyarp Krr.ine, says: “ Mr. Gay Boothby has come to great honours 
now, His name is large upon hoardings, his bocks sell like hot cakes, and he 
keeps a level head through it all. I’ve met him several times in England, and 
he added to my already large respect for him.” 


ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE. 
LUST OF HATE. 

BUSHIGRAMS. 

FASCINATION OF THE KING. 

DR. NIKOLA. 

A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

BRAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. 
MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. — 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 


Ward, Lock & Co.’s Complete Library Edition of 


C. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. each Volume. 


With Illustrations by Joun Cuartror, G. P. Jacoms-Hoop, Lucy Kemp-WeEtcu, 
8S. E. Water, and others. 


The Series is well printed from type specially cast, on Dickinson’s best 
antique paper, and neatly and handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
with design by A. A. Turbayne. 


“ Whyte-Melville’s charming novels ....It does one a world of good to read 
anything written by Whyte-Melville, and for youth and the rising generation 
what can there be better? ’—Sportina Life. 

“ Asa tonic...... commend us to his breezy, healthy novels. What pleasure 
the jaded mind can find in his manly writings! Sport and romance and love 
are his themes, and few there are that handle them better.” —New Age. 

“Ithas long enjoyed 
doubt, secure fresh ers in abundance. No better set of these favourite 
novels could be desired, binding, type, paper, and pictures all being of the best.”’ 

Nottingham Guardian. 


THE VOLUMES NOW READY ARE— 
KATERFELTO. 
CERISE. 
SARCHEDON. 
SONGS AND VERSES. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. 
BLACK BUT COMELY. 


TO BE FOLLOWED, AT INTERVALS, BY 


ROY’S WIFE. 

ROSINE and SISTER LOUISE. 
KATE COVENTRY. 
HOLMBY HOUSE. 

THE GLADIATORS. 


ull Particulars on application. 





popularity, and this fine literary edition will, no ° 








J0sT PUBLISHED. 


The Thrilling Story of the Adventures of Lieut. Johansen, 
the sole companion of Dr. Nansen after leaving 
the “ Fram.” 
350 pages, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
Illustrated by nearly 70 beautifully printed Photographs, &c. 


WITH NANSEN IN THE NORTH 


By Lieut. H. JOHANSEN. 


“There is not a dull page in the book, for nothing of interest escaped the 
attention of the brave and keen-witted adventurer, whilst his forceful and pic- 
turesque style is admirably conveyed by the translation.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

**The book, with its great budget of thrilling stories, is as exciting to read 
as a romance of adventure, and that is a great thing to say of a volume that 
aims at being a record of practical experiences.””— Westminster Budget. 

“* Not a whit less interesting than the original story of the expedition narrated 
by its distinguished leajer. He (Johansen) has a good deal more to siv than 
mere ‘ditto to Dr. Nansen,’ and everyone who is fumiliar with Nansen’s own 
account will assuredly hasten to make acquaintance with that of the brave and 
modest comrade who shared his privation’ and dangers.” —The World. 


JUST READY. 


By J. WILSON HARPER, Author of “ Money,” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This new book will no doubt revive the popular interest created in Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.” The work explains the fundamental principles 
of social organisation with remarkable clearness and ability, and in a way 
which convinces the reader of the author’s mastery o!! the subject hs has 
taken in hand. 

The Dundee Advertiser says: “‘It is written in a pellucid style which it is 
delightful to read, and is enriched with a wealth of illustration that is remi- 
niscent of Buckle. The chapters on the economic basis of society will probably 
be found of deepest interest, though the evidence of research and wide reading 
in that of the book dealing with the — of society, is certain to com- 
mand iration. It is a work that will e its way to the front, as it well 
deserves to do.”’ 


NEW NOVEL BY E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 
Author of ‘“‘Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” “As a Man Lives,” &c, 


THE MAN AND HIS KINGDOM. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Amprosz Watton. 

A stirring romance of modern communism and political intrigue, which 
between them shake to its very foundations the life of a certain remote and 
disaffected South American Republic. The story should add considerably to 
the already important reputation of its author. i 


READY AT ONCE. oy 


THE HOUSE OF RIMMON. 
By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “‘Trewinott of Guy's,” ‘‘ Frank Redland, Recruit,” &o, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gi, 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 

“A powerfully written tale of domestic fiction, which will be read with deep 
interest. Each of the author’s characters is lifelike and full of individuality. 
English middle class society has never been more ae painted, and the 
human interest of this tale, allied to the zraphic realism of its style, render it a 
really remarkable novel.”—M>rning Post, 


OUT FROM THE NIGHT. 
By ATICE MAUD MEADOWS. 
Author of “‘When the Heart is Young,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d. Illustrated by St. CLarr Simmonns, 

“ A new novel by a young and brilliant writer, whose previous novels have 
attracted very wide attention. In this latest novel Miss Meadows well sustains 
her reputation as a writer of very remarkable power. It is a book which will, 
we feel sure, arrive at a wide popularity.”—Reynolds, = 

NEW BOOK BY J. S&S. FLETCHER. 
Author of “‘ Pasquinado,” ‘‘ The Master Builder,” &c. 


THE DEATH THAT LURKS UNSEEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. Illustrated by Hounsow Byruzs. 
“An uncommonly effective piece of work, at once fresh, original, and 
attractive...... Admirably told.”—Scotsman. 
MRS. L. T. MEADE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 


BROTHERHOOD OF THE SEVEN KINGS. 


By Mrs. L. T. MEADE and ROBERT EUSTACE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by Sipwzy Pager, 
“The authors...... out-Sherlock Mr. Doyle in the contrivance of ingenious 
crimes. This highly ingenious tale is sure to hold and entertain.”—Seotsman, 
NEW NOVEL BY M. McDONNELL BODKIN, Q.C., 
Author of “ A Stolen Life,” ‘‘ Paul Beck,” “‘ White Magic,” &c. 


THE REBELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. Illustrated by J. Amprosz Watron. 

“ Another historical novel from Mr. Bodkin’s able and vigorons pen. A 
swinging story, in which there is much character and not a little dramati « 
power. It is a story of incident first of all, and its are crowded wit } 
stirring scenes and moving events.” —Aberdeen Free Prem. 
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SELECTED LIST. 
SHAKESPEARE in FRANCE 


) 
Under the Ancien Régime. By J. J. JUSSERAND, 
Author of “dhe English Novel in the Time of Shake- 
speare,” &c. Cloth, 21s. 

This work describes the singelar vicissitudes which accom- 
panied the introduction of Shakespeare’: plays to the Freach 
pation. It is copiously illustrated with q ti from 
criticisms—sume of them very ng—and the t 
tions and mutilations which Shakespeare had to endure are set 
forth in Mr, J urserand’s bright and sparkling manner. 


PIERS GAVESTON: 
AChapter of Early C i History 
By WALTER PHELPS DODGE, Barrister-at-Law. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 











bibci di 





This work treats of a period in the history of England which 
is dealt with by no other modern work. It sketches the career 
of a man who was for some time practically Dictator of Eng- 
land, It introduces a great deal of new matter, which is the 
result of several years of study and research, and throws mapy 
sidelights on the reign of the second Edward. 


POEMS. ByW.B. Yeats. A New 
Edition, entirely Revised and Re-set. With a Frontispiece 
Portrait of the Author. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIGRARY OF LITERARY HISTORY. 


With Frontispiece. Cloth, 16s. each. 
Vol. Il. A LITERARY HISTORY of 


IRELAND. By Dr. DOUGLAS HYDE, Author of *‘The 
Three Sorrows of Story-Teiling,” &c. [Just published. 


Vol. I. A LITERARY HISTORY of 


INDIA. By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B., Author of “Silent 
_ Gods and 8 d Lands,” “ British India,” &. 


CROMWELL and his TIMES. By 
G. H. PIKE. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. 

* Doubtless will find, as it deserves, a multitude of readers, 
...-Tells the familiar story over again with freshress and 
vigour.”— Daily Telegraph. : 7 

“A readable and iustructive history....Is just such a book as 
a general reader would desire.”. aman, 

Dr. R. F. Horton writes: ‘There is in it a great deal of in- 
teresting matter which ought to secure a sale....I shall cer- 
oy ‘seppmend it as throwing maay valuable sidelights on 
the pe x 


A GEM OF ORTHODOXY. 


By 8. L. MARSDEN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

This book consists partly of an examination of what 
mav be called our inherited dogmas, foremost amongst 
which stands the Athanasian Creed, and brings to 
light much that theologians bave hitherto agreed to 
shroud in mystery. It will thus be seen that this book 
deals with a subject which every member of every 
Christian community should not fail to become 
acquainted with. 


NEW FICTION. 


A NEW SERIES NOW READY. 
OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


Vol. I. THE IPANE. By R. B. 


CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

“ This voice of savagery is here uttered with all the powers of 
epigram and satiric phrase.....THits MAD EXCELLENCE 18 NOT TO 
BE MEASURED IN CasH.....Thechapters are vivid scenes of life 
remote and unaccustomed.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“More meh, broad humour than there is in tons of ordinary 
novels.”— Star. 

“ Their vividness and dramatic power cannot be denied....a 
vein in which his power of summoning up a picture in a few 
bold strokes, his vigour of style and his caustic bumour work 

nm. 


admirably together.”— 


MASTER PASSIONS: a Novel. 


Mrs. DARENT HARRISON. Cloth, 6s. 
“ The story is written in a pleasant, thoughtful vein, and its 
situations are skilfully handled.”—-Scoteman. 
Wei.-kyown Novetist’s Opinion, 
“IT venture to prophesy that Mrs. Darent Harrison will still be 
writing and still be read when —— and ——are lecturing in the 
London suburbs to empty benches.” 


Frayx Dansy. in the Phoenix. 
BY CREEK and GULLY: being 


Stories, told in Prose and Rhyme, by Australian Writers 

in England. Cloth, 6s. 
Among the Contributors to this volume are Dovetas SiapeEN, 
Lours Becxe, Mrs. Campnece Praep, nm 


Mrs. Carryn (“Iota”), 
Ourpuant Smeaton, E. W. Horyune, H. B. Maraiorr Watson, 


the Hon. Pemper Reeves, Hume Nisper, A. Patcuerr Marrix, 
and others. hee ___[Ready on May 8. 


READY ON MAY 15. 
THE KINGDOM of the BA-ROTSI 


(UPPER ZAMBESIA). By ALFRED BERTRAND. With 
over 100 Illustrations. Cloth, 16s. 


ROMAN LIFE under the CAZSARS. 


By EMILE THOMAS. Fully Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


RIDAN the DEVIL and OTHERS 


LIKE HIM. By LOUIS BECKE, Author of “By Reef 
and Palm,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 


UNWIN’S HALF-CROWN POPULAR NOVELS. 
LALLY of the BRIGADE. By L. 


McMANDS, Author of “‘ The Red Star,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIFE and TIMES of GIROLAMO 


SAVONAROLA. By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI. T 
lated by LINDA VILLARI. Third er Edition, in 














one volume. Fully [ilustrated. Cloth, 7s. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOW READY, price 7s. 6d. 


The Lifeof W. E. Gladstone 


Epirep BY 


Sir WEMYSS REID. 


WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
F. W. HIRST, Canon MacCOLL, Rev. W. 
TUCKWELL, G. W. E. RUSSELL, HENRY W. 
LUCY, ARTHUR J. BUTLER, ALFRED F. 
ROBINS, and other Writers having Special 
Knowledge of the Subject. 
A Chapter on Mr. Gladstone’s Home Life has been con- 
tributed by a Relative of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
The Work contains numerous Original ilius- 
trations by Harry Furniss, W. H. Margetson, 
F. H. Townsend, J. H. Bacon, Fred Pegram, &c., 
and from Photographs. 
“An excellent example of what such a biography 
sbould be.’’— Literature. 
“* Praisewortby, both in detail and as.a boy 





e . 
“Tt is admirably comprehensive. The illustrations 
are good and abundant.”— Westminster Gazette. 
**How such a handsome volume of over 700 pages 
can be turned out at the price of 7s. 6d. is beyond the 
usually sufficient comprehension of my mney oN 
‘unc 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY 
MAX PEMBERTON’S BRILLIANT STORY, 


THE GARDEN 
OF SWORDS. 


The large FIRGT EDITION has already 
been EXHAUSTED, and the REPRINT 
is Now Ready, price 6s. 

‘There need be no hesitation in saying that ‘'The 
Garden of Swords’ is, beyond computation, Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s most significant literary achievement.” 

Daily Mail. 


COMPLETION of the“ QUEEN’S EMPIRE.” 


Now ready, in 2 vols., price 9s. each, 


THE 


QUEEN'S EMPIRE. 


A PICTORIAL RECORD in which the 
MODES of GOVERNMENT, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS, FORMS of WORSHIP, 
METHODS of TRAVEL, SPORT 
RECREAT!IONS, OCCUPATIONS, an 
HOME LIFE of the Inhabitants of the British 
Empire are faithfully, vividly portrayed. 
The Two Volumes contain nearly 
700 MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED 
From authentic i aren ay and printed on 
Plate Paper. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 

“ After the ae Se and unsystematised 
albums which bave been published of recent years, it 
is quite a relief to find such an excellent production 
as ‘The Queen’s Empire.’ ”’ 





In 5 Parts, 1s. each, in 1 vol., 7s. 6d., 


ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1899. 


PART I. of this unique Fine Art Publica- 
tion is now READY, and the remaining 
Parts will be Publi during May 
and the beginning of June. 

1.—The work will contain reproductions of IM- 

PORTANT AC4DEMY PICTURES that will 
appear in NO OTHER PUBLICATION. 
2.—The Pictures are reproduced on a scale sufficiently 
large to give an excellent ides of the originals. 
3.—The Reproductions are beautifully printed on 

Plate Paper. 
4.—This is the only fine art publication 
devoted exclusively to the Royal Academy 

Exhibition. 
NOTICE.—An ~ oo Rembrandt Photo- 

Gare of the utifal Picture by the 

dent of the Royal Academy appearing in 
E tion is being p ‘or 

issue in “ROYaL ACADEMY PICTURES, 1:99.’ 

It will be given in Part V., and also form the 

Frontispiece to tne complete work. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitsp; 


THE QUEST OF FAITH. 


Being Notes on the Current 
Philosophy of Religion. 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


“ A series of thoughtful essays on various religious 
and non-religious positions occupied by thinkers o 
the day. Perhaps the most interestiog of them is 
that entitled ‘Teleology.’ The examination of Mr. 





Balfour's ‘ Foundations of Belief’ and Dr. Fraser's 
‘Philosophy of Theism’ are also eapecially inter- 
esting.” — Spectator. 

NOW READY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THOUGHTS ON THE 
PRESENT POSITION OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 


By Prof. ADOLF HARNACK. 
Translated, with Preface, 
By THOMAS BAILEY SAUNDERS. 


“Tt is a singularly able, thoughtful, and tive 
survey of the present state of the conflict between 
Catholicism and the doctrine of the Evaneligcal 
Churches, a conflict which agitates not only this 
country, but Germany as well.”—The Scotsman. 


NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION, with Glossary. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


THE LAST LINK. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of Man. 


By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 
With Notes and Biographical Sketches by 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 

“This admirable synopsis of the most interesting 
question in biological science will be specially wel- 
comed by those who have neither time nor patience to 
grapple with the enormous literature treating of 
evolution.” —Literature. 

NOW READY, 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN. 


Being the Journals and Correspondence 
of Major George Simmons, Rifle 
Brigade, during the Peninsular War 
and the Campaign of Waterloo. 

Edited, with Introduction, by 
Lieut.-Colonel WILLOUGHBY VERNER, 
Late Rifle Brigade. 

With Three Sketch Maps. 

“ Altogether this is a most attractive book, bringing 
back vividly to the memory one of the most brilliant 
periods of English military history, and giving a 
pleasant, because unintentional, picture of a gallant 
soldier and gentleman.”— The Standard. 

NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


MILK: its Nature and Com- 
position. By C. M. AIKMAN, M.A., D.Sc 
“Contains a great deal that cannot fail to be of 
interest, and, indeed, of practical utility, to all who 
are alive to the importance of milk, not only because 
of its wide and gereral use as an article of diet, but 
also becavse of its influence on public health as a 
possible propagator of disease.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By LILY DOUGALL, Author of “ A Dozen Ways 
of Love,” “‘ Beggars All,” &c. 














“As a story it is most enjoyable, as a reliable his- 
tory of Joseph Smith and ‘The Latter-Day Saints,’ 
we have no praise too high for it.’’— Aberdeen Journal, 


NOW READY. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. By Mrs. Alfred 


SIDGWICK (Mrs. Anprew Dean), Author of 
“Mrs. Finch-Brassey,” “A Woman with a 
Future,” “‘ The Grasshoppers,” &c. 

“The book can be warmly praised. Bright, light, 
witty in style, you are carried through its pages with 
unflagging zest from the first line to the last.” 

Literature. 
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and all Booksellers. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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The Literary Week. 


Mr. Yezats’s play, ‘‘The Countess Cathleen,” will be 
performed in the Irish Literary Theatre, Dublin, four 
times next week. How much of its vague, mystical 
beauty will be preserved is a question. Personally we 
would rather read the play in the quiet of the study than 
witness it lit by footlights; but tastes differ, and the 
Irish Literary Theatre deserves all encouragement. 


Who will go drive with Fergus now, 
And pierce the deep wood’s woven shade, 
And dance upon the level shore ? 
Young man, lift up your russet brow, 
And lift your tender eyelids, maid, 

And brood on hopes and years no more. 
And no more turn aside and brood 
Upon Love’s bitter mystery ; 

For Fergus rules the brazen cars 

And rules the shadows of the wood, 
And the white breast of the dim sea 
And all dishevelled wandering stars. 


That is one of the songs in this most musical, intangible 
drama. 


Mr. Marryn’s “‘ Heather Field” will also be played 
next week, on two evenings, and its merits as an acting 
play, upon which so much has been written, almost to the 
losing of tempers, will then be determined. Subsequently 
may come plays by Fiona Macleod and Mr. Standish 
O’Grady. 


Tue death of Mrs. Marshall removes a writer who was 
perhaps better known by school-girls than by the adult 
reader. She was described as a novelist in the evening 
papers recording her decease, but authoress is a better 
classification. Mrs. Marshall’s stories were not exactly 
novels: her method was to take a historical personage, 
and about him to arrange a simple narrative. Thus were 
produced Penshurst Castle (Sir Philip Sidney), Under the 
Dome of St. Paul's (Sir Christopher Wren), to mention but 
two of her numerous works. They were very popular, and 
several of them reached the honour of translation and a 
Tauchnitz edition. Mrs. Marshall died at her residence 
at Clifton. 


Points from Lord Rosebery’s speech at the dinner of 
the Newsvendors’ Society : 


I sometimes wonder what would be the idea of a perfect 
paper, and I believe—I hardly dare to speak my feeling— 
but I believe it would be a well-arranged Z'imes without 
the leading articles. 


My idea of journalistic happiness would be that we 
should have advertised and brought to our notice nothing 
but truth unmitigated and undefiled. 

I have always noticed this difference between your 
Southern newsvendors and those I meet with in Scotland, 
that in Scotland they show a malicious and malignant art 
in the way in which they offer you the paper to which it 
is known you are politically opposed, and with all the 
more zest if they know that it contains an unsparing 
criticism of yourself and your party. 

If I were to speak on the subject [seven-day news- 
papers] at length, which I have no intention of doing, I 
should plead also for the newspaper reader. 

I daresay, if we were to cut them both open [Sir Edward 
Lawson and Mr. Harmsworth], we should find that they 
neither of them very much care about this expansion of 
enterprise ; but, in the necessary rivalry of trade, in the 
fierce competition of journalism, it is found necessary to 
press forwarder and forwarder, and if there were an eighth 
and a ninth day a week I do not doubt they would invade 
them too. 


Mr. Benysamin Vincent, for forty years librarian of the 
Royal Institution, has passed away in his eighty-eighth 
year. Mr. Vincent was the friend of Faraday, and, like 
Faraday, was a member of the small Sandemanian sect. 
Like Faraday, too, he rose from small beginnings. He 
started as a printer’s reader at Messrs. Spottiswoode’s, 
and by sheer industry made himself a ripe classical scholar. 
He had also a fund of general information hardly sur- 
passed, and for many years he edited Haydn’s Dictionaries 
of Dates and Biographies. 


Amone American visitors to London just now is Mr. 
Hamlin Garland, the author of Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly 
and Main-travelled Roads. Mr. Garland, who has never 
been in England before, was born in Wisconsin, and now 
makes his home in Chicago. Before taking to authorship, 
he lectured on literature at Boston. In Mr. Zangwill, 
Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Barrie he finds 
best promise and best performance among our younger 
men. Mr. Garland has recently travelled in the Yukon 
districts, and the result is a book which Messrs. Macmillan 
will publish shortly under the title Zhe Trail of the Gold 
Seekers. It will consist of poetry and prose. 


THE approaching break-up of the staff of the Sketch is 
exciting much interest in journalistic circles. Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s resignation has been followed by the resignations 
of Mr. J. M. Bullock, the assistant editor, and Mr. King, 
the advertising manager. We understand that Mr. 
Shorter, assisted by these gentlemen, will shortly found 
a new threepenny illustrated weekly paper, the capital for 
which is subscribed. 
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Onz would hardly expect Mr. Frederic Harrison and the 
late William Morris to be in agreement on many points ; 
yet they might be supposed to entertain somewhat similar 
views with regard to the genius of John Keats. But no. 
Whereas Morris called Keats the greatest of our modern 
poets, Mr. Harrison, in unveiling a memorial tablet to 
Keats at Edmonton last week, remarked that ‘‘ had he 
lived thirty or forty years longer than he did, he might, 
had his character as a man improved, have found a place 
in the second rank of our national poets.” Were Keats 
no better than that, it seems almost a waste of good 
money to erect a tablet to him at all; and Edmonton must 
be not a little puzzled by the event. Precisely where Mr. 
Harrison actually places Keats as we have him we cannot 
conjecture; for a place in the second rank of English poets 
would be his, you must understand, only had he lived 
thirty or forty years more. But a middle-aged Keats, a 
middle-aged Adonais, is beyond the imagination. 


On the same occasion a tablet to the memory of Charles 
Lamb was also unveiled; and to him also Mr. Harrison 
denied the first rank as a writer. Moreover, Lamb “ could 
not be regarded as a great teacher or inspirer.” Here we 
seem to see the governing principle of Mr. Harrison’s 
criticism. Unless a man can figure among the saints in the 
Positivist Calendar, his work must be depreciated. Keats 
had some of the weaknesses of youth: hence we cannot 
allow to ‘‘Endymion” and the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn” 
the highest rank of poetry. Lamb “taught” nothing: 
hence he is not among our foremost writers. As if dogma 
and writing had any relation, and as if Lamb’s life of un- 
selfish devotion were not one long and magnificent lesson ! 
No; Mr. Harrison’s cold and niggardly methods of ap- 
praisement will not do. It is not thus that memorial 
tablets to Lamb and Keats should be dedicated to the 
public. 


Sourn Lonpon has not many literary associations, and 
therefore it is gratifying to find a disposition to honour 
the few it possesses. The Lambeth Central Library will 
shortly be enriched by a tablet to the memory of William 
Blake, much of whose life was spent on the Surrey side. 
The memorial takes the form of a medallion portrait from 
Phillips’s painting in the National Portrait Gallery. Room 
is also found for a bas-relief reproduction of Blake’s own 
design, “‘ Death’s Door,” which he made for Blair’s 
“Grave.” South London has fairly beaten North London 
in this matter. Blake was born in Broad-street, near 
Golden-square, and he died in Fountain-court in the 
Strand. He was for some years resident in Poland-street. 
Blake, by the way, made curious use of London localities 
in some of his mystical poems. Thus in “ Jerusalem ” : 


The fields from Islington to Marylebone, 
To Primrose Hill and Saint John’s Wood, 

Were builded over with pillars of gold ; 
And there Jerusalem’s pillars stood. 


Mr. Srernen Crane must by this time have ready a 
sufficient collection of Cuban war stories to make a book. 
In the new Cornhill is another episode remarkably treated, 
Mr. Crane once more showing us the. young journalis, 
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face to face for the first time with the realities of battle 

The thing is very slight, but nothing seems too slight for 
this writer’s narrative power. Indeed, whereas most 
novelists avoid all incidents but those which “come off,” 
Mr. Crane seems almost happier with a frustration, a fiasco, 
than otherwise. 


Mr. E. H. Cooper, the author of Mr. Blake of New- 
market, The Marchioness Against the County, and a volume 
of short stories just published, has an interest in public 
questions which is not too common among novelists. In 
the April Fortnightly Review the unsigned article on ‘‘ Law- 
lessness in the Church ” was from Mr. Cooper’s pen. 


ANoTHER pseudonym has been unmasked by the Scots 
Pictorial. Anvone possessing a volume of poems pub- 
lished in 1886, entitled Dulcie Cor, by Ford Beréton, may 
be interested to know that Ford Beréton and Mr. 8. R. 
Crockett are one and the same. An autobiographic poem, 
called ‘‘ Ford Beréton Himself,” has this passage : 


Though his heart rang clear and true 
To the human love he knew, 

Still to them his heart was truer— 
To the sunshine and the trees. 
Hardly dearer was the human 

Love of tender, loving woman, 

Quiet eyes and sad caresses, 

Than the upland wind’s embraces 
And the song of woodland bird. 


The bulk of the little book is amatory. 


TxE new Stevenson letters in Scribner’s deal with his life 
in America, and are more interesting than the last instal- 
ment. The recipients are Mr. Colvin, Mr. Henley, and 
Mr. Gosse (called Weg, because, says Mr. Colvin, he was 
lame at the time, and Stevenson was reminded of Silas 
Wegg; but also, we may suppose, because Mr. Gosse’s 
initials are E. W. G.). Here is Stevenson on one of his 
more gruesome stories, since published in the New Arabian 
Nigh/s volume : 

Herewith the Pavilion on the Links, grand carpentry 
story in nine chapters, and I should hesitate to say how 
many tableaux. Where is it to go? God knows. It is 
the dibbs that are wanted. It is not bad, though I say 
it; carpentry, of course, but not bad at that; and who 
else can carpenter in England, now that Wilkie Collins is 
played out? It might be broken for magazine purposes 
at the end of chap. iv. I send it to you, as I daresay 
Payn may help, if all else fails. Dibbs and speed are my 
mottoes. 


Herz is another and more personal passage : 


I have that peculiar and delicious sense of being born 
again in an expurgated edition which belongs to con- 
valescence. It will not be for long; I hear the breakers 
roar ; I shall be steering head first for another rapid before 
many days; nitor aquis, said a certain Eton boy, trans- 
lating for his sins a part of the Inland Voyage into Latin 
elegiacs ; and from the hour I saw it, or rather a friend of 
mine, the ad nirable Jenkin, saw and recognised its absurd 
appropriatenvss, I took it for my device in life. 
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Burt perhaps the most interesting of all the passages is 
that relating, in a letter to Mr. Henley, to the first draft 
of Prince Otto. Wrote Stevenson, in 1880: 

The Forest State or The Greenwood State: A Romance, is 
another pair of shoes. It is my old Semiramis, our half- 
seen Duke and Duchess, which suddenly sprang into sun- 
shine clearness as a story the other day. The kind, happy 
dénouement is unfortunately absolutely undramatic, which 
will be our only trouble in quarrying out the play. I 
mean we shall quarry from it. Characters — Otto 
Frederick John, hereditary Prince of Griinwald; Amelia 
Seraphina, Princess ; Conrad, Baron Gondremarck, Prime 
Minister; Cancellarius Greisengesang; Killian Gotte- 
sacker, Steward of the River Farm; Ottilie, his daughter ; 
the Countess von Rosen. Seven inall. A brave story, I 
swear ; and a brave play too, if we can find the trick to 
make the end. The play, I fear, will have to end darkly, 
and that spoils the quality as I now see it of a kind of 
crockery, eighteenth century, high-life-below-stairs life ; 
breaking up like ice in spring before the nature and the 
certain modicum of manhood of my poor, clever, feather- 
headed Prince, whom I love already. I see Seraphina too. 
Gondremarck is not quite so clear. The Countess von 
Rosen, I have; I'll never tell you who she is ; it’s a secret ; 
but I have known the countess ; well, I will tell you; it’s 
my old Russian friend, Madame Z. Certain scenes are, 
in conception, the best I have ever made, except for Hester 
Noble. Those at the end, Von Rosen and the Princess, the 
Prince and Princess, and the Princess and Gondremarck, 
as I now see them from here, should be nuts, Henley, 
nuts. 

The author was justified in his terminology. They are 
nuts. 

D’Annunzio has before now failed to interest his 
countrymen in his plays; but his new drama, produced 
last week at Naples, was received with disapprobation of 
an extreme order. ‘‘ Gloria,” the play in question, is an 
attempt to blend the severity of the Greek manner with a 
plot of surprising modernity—no other than a passage 
from recent Italian politics, including domestic troubles in 
the Crispi family, and the recent African campaign. In 
spite of the acting of Eleanora Duse and Ermete Zacchoni, 
the drama failed utterly ; and “The man is a madman” 
was the verdict on D’Annunzio. 

Sartor Resartus as an illustrated book was a surprise; 
but Shakespeare's Sonnets as an illustrated book is more so. 
For in Sartor, although we had never given the matter a 
thought before Mr. Sullivan’s daring experiment lay 
before us, there is a wealth of subject for the sardonic 
pencil; but the sonnets are poor in distinctive pictorial 
opportunities. However, Mr. Henry Ospovat, the artist 
of the illustrated edition which Mr. Lane has just pub- 
lished, has found sufficient pegs upon which to hang a 
number of decorative drawings. Seen apart from the 
text, no one, we imagine, would guess for a moment what 
they were; but with the text beside them they have a 
certain far-fetched relevance to it. 


Tue late Lord De Tabley’s Flora of Cheshire (Longmans) 
is enriched for the general reader by a biographical notice 
of its author by Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, another 
devoted botanist. Herein are quoted passages from a 
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number of interesting letters from Lord De Tabley, who 
was a man of many parts—botanist, poet, numismatist, 
traveller, and the first authority of his day on bookplates. 
In one of the letters we find this : 


CHapTeEr I. 

How small the world is! In early life I advertised for 
Carex stricta, which everyone talked about but no one had 
seen. Reply came, from the infinite, by the pen of one 
Mathews of Birmingham, who sent it. 


CHAPTER II. 
Years passon. Ten years ago Mathews writes to reclaim 
his specimen. 
CHAPTER III. 
Years passon. My father dies, and itis necessary to get 
a valuer for some salt-mines. One Mathews is suggested. 
He proves the hero of Carex stricta!!! Tableau and 
curtain. 
‘“‘ His recluse life had thinned his friends,” is one of Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff’s sentences. Alas! how often is 
it so. 





From Mr. Bodley’s new preface to his France, just re- 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan in a one-volume edition : 


Certain English critics, most amiable to the author, 
have told him that his sympathy for the French has led 
him astray, when he contrasts the virtues of a nation with 
the vices of its representatives and rulers, because ‘‘ every 
people has the government it deserves.”” The maxim is of 
French origin ; but for England to apply it to France in 
her distress is like a matron, prosperously married and 
settled, telling a less fortunate sister, whose chosen lord 
and master has turned out a riotous spendthrift or an 
unseemly lunatic, that every woman has the husband she 
deserves. Without pressing this analogy, I may say that 
American critics, some of whom have reviewed this book 
with profound political science, have not cited the 
aphorism. I do not know if their silence on the point 
is due to their national experience ; but Englishmen who 
emphasise it seem to do so not as a scientific observation, 
but rather as a paraphrase of one of our favourite pro- 
fessions of faith: ‘‘ Deus, gratias ago tibi quia non sum 
sicut ceteri hominum, velut etiam hic Gallus.” This 
traditional self - righteousness, which foreigners of all 
nations readily impute to us, has somewhat marred the 
tone of English criticism on the last scandal which has 
aggravated the malady of the Third Republic. In discuss- 
ing the Dreyfus case we have the right to boast of our 
Habeas Corpus liberties, and of our distaste for military 
rule. We have no right to assume an air which insinuates 
that neither miscarriage of justice nor religious disability 
has been known in England within living memory. 

A corREsPONDENT, ‘‘ A. G.,” pursuing his researches into 
the origin of the street phrase “Let ’em all come!” 
suggests that Tartarin’s cry “Qu’ils y maintenant vien- 
nent!” is its parent. 





HeEarp in a library: 
SUBSCRIBER: ‘Please give me the 
Hope.’” 
ASSISTANT: ‘‘ That’s by Zenda, isn’t it?” 
AnorHEeR version of M. Maeterlinck’s poem received 
from W. E. M., Oxford. 


‘ Prisoners of 
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ANotter correspondent informs us that a bookseller in 
a large provincial city recently discovered an assistant 
arranging four new copies of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass on the shelves devoted to books on gardening. 


Tue Unicorn Press is about to put forth two new peri- 
odicals: one, the Chord, a shilling musical quarterly ; 
the other, Bel/aine, the organ of the Irish Literary Theatre. 
The latter will be published whenever a number seems 
to be desired-—without regularity. 








Bibliographical. 


Tue publication of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s Reminiscences 
naturally makes bookmen think of him as he was and is 
asa bookman. His position in Parliament has been and 
is “‘ all werry well”; but it is hardly as a politician that 
he will live in the memory of his contemporaries or the 
judgment of posterity. One thinks of him, perhaps, first 
as the novelist, and is grateful to him for Dear Lady 
Disdain and Donna Quizxota, to name no others. One 
remembers, too, what remarkably ‘‘easy reading” was 
his History of Our Own Times—a notable instance of the 
triumph of style over subject. Still more, however, to the 
taste of the bookish man was Mr. McCarthy’s Con Amore— 
a happily-entitled volume, made up of essays on literary 
topics. This, I assume, has long been out of print; but 
some of it, at least, is well worth reproducing, along 
with other fugitive products of Mr. McCarthy’s flowing 
and picturesque pen. On the whole, one is inclined to 
think that Mr. McCarthy has not made the most of his 
agreeable literary faculty: he has given up to Irish 
politics what was meant for the belles lettres. 

Was it worth while to tell all over again the story of 
Florizel’s Folly? Mr. John Ashton has done it, and I 
take for granted that he has gone to the original sources 
for his information. Florizel, as we all know, was George 
IV., then Prince of Wales; his Folly was his (temporary) 
devotion to the actress still remembered as ‘ Perdita”’ 
Robinson. Mrs. Robinson wrote her own Memoirs, and 
they were published in 1801 in four 12mo. volumes, other 
editions following in 1803 and 1826. I take it that Zhe 
Mistress of Royalty, or The Loves of Florizel and Perdita, 
‘* portrayed in the amatory epistles between an illustrious 
personage and a distinguished female ” (1814), was a work 
of the imagination. Curiously enough, we get a glimpse 
of this ‘“ Perdita” im Mr. Beavan’s recently-published 
James and Horace Smith. At Bristol, in 1765, Robert 
Smith, the father of the parodists, spent a few days with a 
Captain Derby and his wife, whose little daughter, then 
four years old, grew up to be the frail ‘‘Perdita” of the 
princely ‘‘ Florizel.” 


It is well known that the Katie Stewart of the late Mrs. 
Oliphant was published originally without her name on 
the title-page. Mr. John Blackwood, her publisher, 
thought it “‘might be good for her to have an anonymous 
reputation” —a remark which her mother, in a letter 
printed by Mrs. Coghill, caps by saying, ‘‘ Honest man, 
he little knew of John Drayton and his neighbour.” To 
this utterance Mrs. Coghill appends this note: ‘‘ Novels 
published anonymously for the benefit of her brother 
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William, which some ingenious critics have supposed to 
be written by him.” Now, I find that a two-volume 
novel called John Drayton was published in 1851 by the 
Bentleys. I find also that a three-volume novel called 
Ailieford—“ by the author otf John Drayton” —was issued 
in 1853 by Hurst & Blackett. These, I presume, are the 
two stories, written by Mrs. Oliphant, which were “ pub- 
lished anonymously for the benefit of her brother William.” 
But why, then,.do they not figure in the list of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s published works printed at the end of her 
Autobiography? 

Talking, a fortnight ago, of Mr. Arber’s forthcoming 
anthology, I ventured to express the belief that at least 
the text would be “impeccable.” Mr. Harold Littledale, 
it seems, has not quite the same unquestioning trust in 
Mr. Arber’s accuracy. He writes to say that he has 
just been comparing Mr. Arber’s reprint of Scoloker’s 
Diaphantus (in The English Garner, vol. vii.) with Dr. 
Grosart’s reproduction of it (1880), for which Dr. Grosart 
claimed that it was taken direct from the unique Bodleian 
original. The result of the comparison is, that Mr. 
Littledale finds in the Arber reprint numerous inaccuracies. 
But then, what is there to prove that Dr. Grosart was in 
this case himself ‘‘impeccable”? Surely the proper 
thing would be to compare Mr. Arber’s reprint with the 
original from which Dr. Grosart took his. 

It is “real good” news that the late A. K. H. B.’s 
diaries and correspondence are not, after all, to be pub- 
lished. The worthy man left behind him instructions to 
that effect, and for that act of propriety let him be duly 
praised. It is perfectly intolerable that privacy should be 
so frequently violated in the supposed interests of the 
general reader. Down with the many-headed! In this 
particular instance there would have been no shred of 
excuse for further publicity, for A. K. H. B. had already 
given us three volumes of intimate autobiography, and 
autobiographical passages are scattered all over his 
writings. Few people have talked so much about them- 
selves and their friends as A. K. H. B. 

My joy over the A. K. H. B. business is, however, 
chastened by the announcement that more documents 
relating to the families of Charles Lamb and William 
Hazlitt have been discovered, and will be in due course 
utilised for public purposes. Is it not about time we 
decided that the farthest limits in Lamb and Hazlitt 
literature have been reached? That literature already 
bulks far too largely. Assuredly we do not want to know 
anything more about the Lamb and Hazlitt ‘‘ families.” 
The continued “chatter” about the men themselves is 
bad enough. 

Now that the Prince of Wales has made a wedding- 
present of the works of Joachim du Bellay, that worthy 
is likely to have at least a passing vogue among us. 
Already attention has been drawn to Spenser’s tribute to 
the Gallic Bard (‘first garland of free Poesie that France 
brought forth”); one may add to it that of George 
Dainel in his Vindication of Poesy : 

. . » the happy writ 
Of Bellay, here shall live eternally, 
Eternising his name, in his own wit. 
Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 


Mr. Yeats’s Poems. 


The Wind Among the Reeds, By W. B. Yeats. 
Mathews. ) 


Poems. By W. B. Yeats. New Edition. (Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. W. B. Yezats is well known as one of the most active 
and prominent leaders of that movement in present litera- 
ture which goes by the somewhat high-flown title of the 
Celtic Renaissance. It numbers both poets and prose- 
writers belonging to the kindred kingdoms of Ireland and 
Scotland. In Scotland it boasts Miss Fiona Macleod. 
Miss Jane Barlow represents another side of it; while 
even Wales sends its contributors. Mr. Yeats has for- 
warded it both with poetry and prose, and he has a 
number of coadjutors. Such movements are the fashion 
nowadays. .In France a union of Gascon writers has 
broken out with much parade and display and self-glorifi- 
cation, after the way of things ic in general and 
Gascon in particular. The Celtic movement is less self- 
laudatory and more workmanlike. Our English instincts 
might desire even less public emphasis; but it is the way 
of the hour, and it cannot be questioned that the members 
are doing a needed thing in trying to awaken the dormant 
literary instincts of Ireland. For it is in Ireland that it 
is most noteworthy, by contrast with the long neglect of 
letters in that country; and it is a plain fact, dependent 
on no flourish of trumpets, that at present Ireland has a 
number of workers ~ have made their mark in the 
more refined and fastidious pursuits of literature. 

None among them has a more genuine, more distinctive 
and personal note than Mr. Yeats. His first book, The 
Wanderings of Oisin, some years ago made that evident, 
and he has not receded from the promise then given. 
His work has been slender in quantity. Since he collected 
his previously published verse into one by no means bulky 
volume of Poems, his total product in verse and prose is 
included in five small books (counting the present one). 
But it has quality; it is artistic and conscientious. His 
anne inclines to a poetised style: it is good of its- kind, 

ut not eminently good. With all its poetic infusion, it 
has nothing tawdry. With all its self-conscious artistry, 
the note is not forced : its rhythm is a true prose-rhythm, 
with none of that terrible bastard movement—like blank 
verse gone very much to the bad—which makes most 
writing of this sort anathema. A very good specimen is 
“‘ Dhoya,” included in the volume called John Sherman. 
Yet it is not sufficient for a reputation. 

That reputation must rest on Mr. Yeats’s poetry. Here 
he stands quite alone: a poet he is, and—to our thinking 
—a poet only. In everything else which he writes he 
suggests the poet. As poet he suggests nothing outside 
poetry—the simple essence ; not poetic embodiment of this 
thing or that, but just poetry. In this respect he belongs 
natively to the same order as Coleridge and Spenser and 
Shelley—when Shelley has got kings and priestcraft and 
the making of new universes off his mind: the Shelley of 
the songs and the “Skylark” and the “ Cloud” and the 
“Witch of Atlas.”” Not that Mr. Yeats is as one of these ; 
not his a large or wide gift. It is, in truth, an exceedingly 
contracted gift; but a gift it is, authentically his and no 
man else’s. Whether from sin self-judgment or the 
good-hap of simple sincerity, Mr. Yeats has practicall 
recognised this. He has known that his gift was sm 
he has known that his gift was narrow; he has known that 
his gift was his gift—or he has acted as if he knew, which 
comes to the same thing; and he has held to it and within 
it, unswerving and contented as the blackbird on the 
bough. ‘“O blackbird, sing me something new !”’ cries 
Tennyson. ‘Always true is always new,” answers the 
wise blackbird and Mr. Yeats. ‘“ r thing, but mine 
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own,” he might modestly claim with Touchstone, 
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This gift of Mr. Yeats, so one and individual, is easy to 
feel, not easy to state: it is not the gift of any poet before 
him. Some of his earlier work, in particular, sliows close 
study of Shelley, and happy affinities with, Shelley’s 
lighter fancy; but his most characteristic work is not at 

Shelleian. Nor yet can we acquiesce in Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s description of him—‘‘a Celtic Heine.” We fail 
to see resemblance between the German poet and Mr. 
Yeats. In connexion with this ‘Celtic movement” we 
have heard much of the characteristic quality belonging 
to that native Celtic poetry sealed from the Saxon reader 
by the lan e in which it is written—a quality some- 
times noted in Matthew Arnold’s phrase as ‘‘ Celtic magic,” 
sometimes in a later phrase as “the Gaelic glamour.” 
The latter has the sc that it does “ something 
affect the letter,” as Holofernes says when he means to 
alliterate abominably. The Saxon is disposed to be 
sceptical, after much search, as to the very existence of 
this quality. He looks for it amid the poems of Irish 
writers in the English tongue, and finds it not. Even the 
strange thwarted genius of Clarence Mangan has nothing 
answering to this. Still less can one attach the phrase to 
the writers of the “ Celtic movement.” It may be hidden 
from us behind the veil of the old Erse tongue, but it 
finds no way beyond it. These young Irish writers.of the 
movement have their various powers, but not this. There 
is one exception (to our mind), and it is Mr. Yeats. To 
the peculiar aura, the effluence of his poetry, if we were 
asked to attach the phrase ‘‘ Celtic magic,” our conscience 
would not take alarm. Cortainly, if it be not the magic 
(on which let Celts pronounce), it is @ magic which merits 
a distinctive phrase. 

It is an inhuman beauty, a haunting of something 
remote, intangible, which the poet himself only feels, but 
cannot trace to its source. In proportion as he becomes, or 
tries to be, definite this power passes from him. It is when 
he is obeying the dictates of an emotion, a sentiment, as 
insubstantial and uncapturable as a gust of the night, that 
he achieves this most delicate and evanescent charm. With 
a true instinct of his own prevailing quality he calls this 
latest book Zhe Wind among the Reeds. No less frail and 
mysterious than such a wind is the appeal of Mr. Yeats’s 
best verse. 

The very finest examples are contained in his collected 
Poems—namely, ‘‘ The e-Isle of Inisfree” and ‘‘ The 
Man who Dreamed of Fairyland.” The first expresses in 
most daintily sweet verse the appeal of remembered solitary 
water and reedy isle to a born dreamer stranded in city 
streets. The second embodies in finely haunting verse Mr. 
Yeats’s most constant mood—the call upon the visionary’s 
heartstrings of the legendary country, where is “the light 
that never was on sea or land.’”’ On the whole, it is Mr. 
Yeats’s best poem. And it should bc; for he is himself 
‘the man that dreamed of fairyland.” All his poetry is one 
plaintive cry for a domain set apart from ‘‘life’s exceeding 
injocundity.” We are not pronouncing whether this is a 
wholesome or desirable frame of mind. Perhaps we have 
other views. We merely state the case. And since every 

et is best when he expresses his dominant love, Mr. 
Feats is always at his best when he is dealing with the 
world of fays or spirits. At such times his lightness of 
touch is exquisite. It is hard to say where the fascination 
lies. It is as much in the music as the apparent words—a 
true test in lyrics of this kind, which are sensitive rather 
than intellectual. Take this quite incidental lyric from the 
fairy play, ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire”—a song sung 
by fairies to entice a mortal girl : 

The wind blows out of the gates of the day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart ; 
And the lonely of heart are withered away, . 
While the fairies dance in a place apart: 
Shaking their milk-white feet in a ring, 
Tossing their milk-white arms in the air ; 
For they hear the wind laugh and murmur and sing 
Of a land where even the old are fair, 
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And even the wise are merry of tongue ; 
But I heard a reed of Coolaney say : 

‘** When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung, 
The lonely of heart shall wither away.” 


Could anything be more airy and delicate? In this sense 
Mr. Yeats has always been a mystic. He has always 
‘dreamed of fairyland.” But in this new volume there 
are signs that he desires to be a mystic in a more recondite 
sense. The old Irish mythology, which always attracted 
him, he has taken up the study of in its symbolic mean- 
ings, and endeavours to import it into his verse as a 
vehicle for the expression of modern and personal ideas. 
Frankly, we view this development with alarm. It 
would always be a perilous experiment, because (unlike 
the language of Greek or Biblical religion) Irish mythology 
is so unknown to English readers. But Mr. Yeats’s treat- 
ment of it increases the difficulty. He frequently uses 
this mythological imagery in a sense of his own, though 
in his elaborate notes he acknowledges himself doubtful 
about the correctness of his interpretation—that he is, in 
fact, guessing at the meanings of the symbols he uses. 
But how shail the reader follow this arbi use of 
symbolism, or be certain where the poet hi is un- 
certain? The only road out is the dle expedient of 
explanatory notes. This is not the true use of symbolism, 
an from a purely poetical standpoint is quite inartistic. 
It creates wanton aitfoulty. Mr. Yeats should at any rate 
be clear to the few who understand the system of mytho- 
logical imagery. But his arbitrary use of it often leaves 
even them in the dark. ‘‘I use this to signify so and so,” 
is the formula. But he should not “use it to signify” 
anything. He should use it (if he needs it) for what it 
does signify; and if he is unsure what it signifies, he 
should not use it at all. It is wantonness to darken his 
poetry by employing recondite imagery, which he confesses 
elaborately he is doubtful about the meaning of. Frankly, 
there is more ingenuity than insight in much of it. 
This we have said with some emphasis, because it is a 
feature which threatens to mar Mr. Yeats’s poetry; and his 
etry is too good for us to see it marred with equanimity. 
ut it is the trick of an artist unduly enamoured of a new 
medium for its own sake, and he will grow out of it. 
There is plenty of work in this new volume which shows 
the old c Take the ‘‘Cap and Bells.” Mr. Yeats 
confesses that the meaning varies to him. But this is not 
the result of obscure expression; and a t may quite 
legitimately be doubtful about his own allegory. It isa 
wise poet that knows (in this sense) his own child. 


The jester walked in the garden ; 
The en had fallen still ; 

He bade his soul rise upward 
And stand at her window-sill. 


It rose in a straight, blue ent, 
When owls began to : 

It had grown wise-tongued by thinking 
Of a quiet and light footfall. 


But the young queen would not listen ; 
She rose in her pale night-gown ; 
She drew in the heavy casement, 
And pushed the latches down. 


He bade his heart go to her, 

When the owls called out no more ; 
In a red and quivering ent 

It sang to her through the door. 


It had grown sweet-tongued by dreaming 
Of a flutter of Soetetis hair ; 

But she took up her fan from the table, 
And waved it off on the air. 


**T have cap and bells,” he pondered, 
“* I will send them to her and die ; ” 
And when the morning whitened, 
He left them where she went_by. 
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She laid them w her bosom, 
Under a cloud of her hair, 

And her red lips sang them a love-song, 
Till stars grew out of the air. 


She opened her door and her window, 
And the heart and the soul came through ; 
To her right hand came the red one, 
To her left hand came the blue. 
They set up a noise like crickets, 
A chattering wise and sweet, 
And her hair was a folded flower, 
And the quiet of love in her feet. 


We might venture an interpretation. The mistress 
whom poets serve desires not a poet—a poet pure and 
simple—for his wisdom, his study, let us say, of solar 
mythologists (who are not even the chattering of owls, for 
owls see in the dark), nor for his much service, but just 
for—his cap and bells, for his sweet intuitive gift of 
rhyme. That is the way of knowledge and of all else for 
him. Truly, if he follow that way, “the heart and the 
soul come through.” But there is much else, besides this 
poem, to show that Mr. Yeats is still Mr. Yeats. 


J. F. N. 
The Human Machine. ByJ.¥. Nisbet. (Grant Richards.) 


Ture can be little or no dispute of the high value of this 
pene x, interesting and stimulating book: it has the 
essential literary quality of authenticity ; it is to a very large 
extent a real man 
openly thinking, 
and the thinking is 
that of a man born 
to think, and be- 
lieving quite sin- 
cerely that he came 
into this world 
mainly to that end. 
Philosophers are 
born, not made. 
Just as some men 
seem to concentrate 
into a_ clutching 
fistful of money or 
laurels ; as some find 
their complete and 
final expression in 
some anticof costume 
and gesture; assome, 
again, are but the 
suburbs of stomachs 
weaving the whole 
world into the 
image of a spread repast, even so was Nisbet—a brain, 
a resolute interrogative brain, endeavouring to reduce the 
vast le of being to some semblance of consistency and 
order. From most men “An Inquiry into the Diversity 
of Human Faculty in its Bearing upon Social Life, 
Religion, Education, and Politics,” would be the most 
impersonal and insincere production conceivable. One can 
imagine a bright young colonial bishop, Thirty-Nine 
Articles all duly subscribed, well married, and everything 
proper, throwing off something of the sort as a proof of con- 
temporaneous vitality on his way to the higher sees; or a 
retired banker engaging in the enterprise as a foil to golf. 
But this “ Inquiry” was Nisbet. This volume is, indeed, 
a mere extract and sample of the substance of his life. 

He was a big and rather heavy-looking man, with a 
remarkable absence of gesture. There was something— 
‘‘stiff-necked ” one might call it—in his carriage, a careful 
deliberation in his speech ; and to the end he had a Scottish 
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roughness and fulness in his words. He dressed as though 
the thing were a trouble to him, and roused himself to 
social ceremonials as to unavoidable irrelevance. Quite 
casually, and because one must eat and drink before one 
may inquire, he was dramatic critic of the Zimes—and, for 
a time, of the Acapemy—and I doubt if there was ever a less 
histrionic critic of the stage. One saw him of a first night 

ing quietly but resolutely through a vast, excited 
jabbering of elegant and animated personalities, absolutely 
unsympathetic, and quite inflexibly resolved to do justice 
and two thousand words, observe sound principles of praise 
and blame, and keep the standard low and level between 
the highly emotional beings of applause upon the ~ 
He did a vast amount of jo istic work beside this 
dramatic criticism, but much of that was even less intimate 
and congenial than these latter exercises. And his private 
life, too, was, I think, something incidental. He was no 
doubt a man of strong affections, and no timid abstainer 
from living; he was no solitary, and in his last illness 
there was co and help unstinted for him. But 
his strongest affection and desire were assuredly for the 
= perpetual quest !—of the unassailable truths of 

eing. 

The onus of solvency never left him a week—hardly 
a day—free from that consuming inquiry; but one part of 
his journalistic work shaped 1 more and more to 
the outline of his mind. I do not know what form 
“The Handbook” in the Referee originally possessed, 
but in the end it became, very satisfactorily, Nisbet 
talking to himself—in odd company, for the other 
voices concerned themselves chiefly with such matter 
as the recrudescence of brown boots at Brighton, the 
possible nature of Mr. Fitz-Duke’s autumn production, 
and the private concerns of certain almost ostentatiously 
amusin appa pups. This present book consists very 
largely of the substance of these ‘‘ Handbook” articles, 
shaped—probably by one of the last efforts of Nisbet’s 
failing strength—into one coherent whole. One might 
naturally expect them to fail of unity under these circum- 
stances, but this is by no means the case. They are hardly 
Ysa to criticism on the score of logical continuity ; and 

e manifest stiffness and inferiority of the first dozen 
P which seem to have been “ written in’”’—and an 
undetected repetition here and there, seem to me, at least, 
to add rather than detract from the human value of the 
whole; for the book is assuredly a human document—a 
Confession of Faith. Of Faith!—albeit Nisbet was in 
formule a materialist and unbeliever. In one thing, at 
least, he had an unbounded, an organic faith; faith so 
strong that he showed it—where men’s faiths are so rarely 
evident—in his life. And this exceptional faith of his 
was in the supreme value of telling oneself the truth. 
Usually, the Act of Faith begins by renouncing that. 

It is on account of its permanent worth as a human 
document that I have insisted at the beginning of this 
review of this book’s high value. One is inclined to such 
insistence from a sense of its necessity. Succeed as it may 
now, I do not doubt for one moment but that this volume 
will have far more er at a later time than it will 
from the existing public, and that its real value will increase 
with the years. There is in the present time singularly 
little interest felt in character, apart from the sexual aspect ; 
even religious questions nowadays seem mainly rephrasings 
of that + preoccupation in terms of Sin an vibe 
Nisbet’s former work, on 7'he Insanity of Genius, temperately 
and soundly argued, was comparatively speaking a failure. 
Dr. Nordau’s bawling version of the same thesis, coarsely 
seasoned with gross personalities, sauced with a dressing 
of sexual incontinence, and puffed vociferously by the 
large and influential section of the reviewing public with 
a bias in that direction, attained a vast success. But this 
inflamed state of the public imagination is perhaps transi- 
tory, and a day will return when men, curious for the 
reason of their being, will refuse to be diverted from such 
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uestioning by physical and emotional excitements. To 
them, this very complete exposition of the views and 
character of a hard-headed nineteenth century materialist 
will assuredly appear worthy of a sympathetic study. 

They will certainly find a wide between this work 
and the doctrines of the materialists of a hundred years 

. There is all the space of this unparalleled century 
of discovery ; indeed, for the materialist this century has 
been a century of revelation. A hundred years ago there 
was not a little justification for the theologian’s argument 
that materialism was an attempt to liberate the mind from 
moral obligations. Materialism too often presented itself 
as @ gross common-sense, or clad itself with contemptible 
sentimentalities far less reasonable than the theological 
contradictions it disavowed. The tawdry and irrational 
idealism of William Godwin presents ‘“ universal happi- 
ness’’ as the desirable and attainable goal of mankind, 
and it was from the vicarage of Malthus that the austerer 
teaching came. The thought of Nisbet is child of 
Malthus, not Godwin. Godwin belongs to the vanished 
age; he is simply the unclerical brother of the amiable 
and virtuous Paley, who, secure in a peaceful home and 
prosperous country, started his Na Theology with the 
assertion that the world is evidently made for the happi- 
ness of the creatures therein. By way of contrast, one 
may read Nisbet’s chapter on Happiness. He weighs the 
lot of this man and that. He evidently starts with a bias 
for happiness as the desirable thing. ‘‘ There is probably 
a far greater measure of happiness among the lower 
animals than among human beings, and more amon 
the unenlightened the so-called superior races an 
classes.” ‘In much wisdom is much grief, and he that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow.” To this thought 
he recurs several times in the book—finally, just at the 
end, in a way that is very characteristic. Man is not 
made for happiness. He seeks, strangely enough, things 
that are not Sesainens, for that is the law of ‘his being. 
There Nisbet stops, seeing no clear way beyond. But his 
stopping-place is a long journey from Godwin and Paley. 

Again, when he deals with dreams and ghosts and the 
riddle of the quasi-material spirit, comes the same resolute 
stoppage at the limit of assurance. Yet again he stops 
short at the religion of science. ‘Is it conceivable that 
from the doctrine of the pitiless and immutable ‘laws’ of 
science there may be developed something like a religious 
sense? ... . In the face of the unknown, reverence 
and submission there must be. I do not know that the 
attitude of the materialist in presence of the First Cause 
can be essentially different from that. of the Christian 
towards the Godhead... . Prayer seems to be a necessity 
of the human mind in affliction.” And there he stops, in no 
hurry for the religion ; seeing for the time nothing further 
in that direction, and discreetly saying as much. He was 
no fanatic of preconceptions, or he would not have said as 
much as this, or, saying it, would not have stopped there, 
nor would he have made the remarkable admission 
he makes of the effect of Lourdes upon his mind; and to 
me, at least, it has a touch of the heroic, that feeling, as 
he certainly did, a strong attraction towards certain aspects 
of devotion, he would defile himself with no helpful self- 
deceptions to anticipate his call, but remained, as he was 
meant to remain, outside, amid his riddles. 

He wrestled to the end, declining always any unstable 
additions, any hopeful interpretations. In his last chapter 
he writes : 

The achievements of science have consisted in the 
discovery of small and isolated facts here and there in the 
established order of things. The record of these facts is 
what we call Knowledge, and it is really so small as hardly 
to be worth considering. We are standing on a small 
illuminated spot in the midst of the Unknown. Above ua, 
beneath us, all around us, impenetrable mystery. 


In that persuasion he died. That was his creed. He 
died while he was still only in his early middle age, 
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after many years of struggle and irksome labour, and 
with his work still almost unrecognised. He died 
after a year of intermittent illness, and with man 
things to trouble him; but he died stoutly, wit 
the same mental steadfastness as he had lived. At 
least this much of the ‘impenetrable mystery” he 
understood—not to be afraid. I do not believe his 
ultimate thinking and questioning is a thing that can 
altogether die, that we gauge all the influence of such 
a life as his, or that the measure of his recognition 
has yet come. H. G. WELLs. 


Cromwell. 


Cromwell and His Times. By G. H. Pike. (Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 


The Two Protectors. By Sir Richard Tangye. (S. W. Part- 
ridge & Co. 10s. 6d.) 


Edited by Spencer Wilkin- 
10s. 6d.) 


TaErE is observable the springing of a revolutionary 
mine in literature just at present. First, there were two 
simultaneous shocks on the subject of Danton; then fol- 
lowed Robespierre; and now comes a general upheaval in 
regard to Cromwell, heralded by the triple explosion 
recorded above. The composite volume, From Cromwell to 
Wellington, we have already noticed, and are only concerned 
here with the admirable military monograph on Cromwell 
contributed to it by Lieutenant-Colonel Contr King and 
Mr. Spencer Wilkinson. The other two volumes are not 
more than compilations for an occasion. Both are written 
by thorough Cromwellians; both rely largely on extracts 
from Carlyle, to which Sir Richard Tangye adds yet more 
copious extracts from Mr. Frederic Harrison. But while 
Mr. Pike makes a manifest endeavour to hold the scales as 
even as his personal admiration will allow him, Sir Richard 


‘rom Cromwell to Wellington. 
son. (Lawrence & Bullen. 





OLIVER CROMWELL—AGED FIVE, 
From the Original Painting at Hinchinbrook. 


Tangye is too uncompromisingly partisan in every way to 
carry weight with the historical student. On the other 
hand, Mr. Pike writes distressing grammar, while Sir 
Richard Tangye writes correctly, and contributes some 
interesting details (in one case valuable) from original 
materials in Lis own possession. The latter, therefore, 
bears a certain independent value, apart from his mono- 
graph itself. 


The. Academy. 
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You may regard Cromwell from the standpoint of Sir 
Richard Tangye, as a mixture of patriot and saint who 
only once, doubtfully, was a little harsh, and never other- 
wise made a mistake or did any wrong. You may regar| 
him from the standpoint of the Legitimist Society, as a 
Tyrant, Regicide, Hypocrite, and a great many other 
capitals. But either way you must confess him one of the 
most remarkable specimens of human ability that have 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the Original Drawing by Cooper, in Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 


appeared among the English race. He was born a country 
gentleman, he never had any — in public affairs, 
any education in war, till he was past his youth. Yet so 
soon as circumstances bring him forward, he develops 
supreme capacity both as captain and statesman. In war- 
fare his only parallel is Olive. And even Clive began his 
military career in earlier life. Both were at first civilians 
by profession. Oromwell learned the elements of the 
military art from Dalbier, who had served on the Conti- 
nent, as Clive learned them under Major Lawrence. Both, 
with this slight schooling, evolved an intuitive knowledge 
of the great principles of command which consummately 
trained soldiers have lacked. But again Cromwell has the 
advantage. Clive fought only Asiatic enemies, and was en- 
gaged only in small affairs. The one apparent exception— 
Plassy—is no exception; for the enemy, paralysed by 
the treachery of their generals, retreated after a mere 
cannonade. They never came to close quarters; whereas 
Cromwell fought with English, Scots, and Irish, and com- 
manded large bodies in great battles. His strategy was 
admirable, as in the instance of the Scots campaign, noticed 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Cooper King. The Duke of Hamil- 
ton was marching south through Lancashire, Cromwell 
made a parallel march northwards through Lancashire, 
separated from Hamilton by the intervening hills; while 
Lambert’s cavalry acted as a further screen on the western 
side of the hills. Then, turning westwards through a pass, 
lie interposed between the Scots army and Scotland, came 
suddenly down on Hamilton from the north (whence he 
was least expected), surprised him at Preston with his 
army cut in two by the Ribble, and completely routed him ; 
only a small portion of the Scots regaining their country. 
In most of his battles with the Cavaliers he was second in 
command; and he won them after they had been lost by 
the General-in-Chief. He alone introduced discipline into 
the Parliamentary army, and made it the best-trained force 
in Europe. 


Once only was he out-mancuvred. That was by 


_ Leslie, before Dunbar; and in the end Leslie made the 


fatal mistake, while Cromwell made none. It was an old 
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story. Leslie stood on the defensive, and brought Crom-_ 


well into grievous straits while he did so. But he failed 
to pursue his strategy to the end. If there be one thin 
shown by military history, it is that a third-rate gener 
may bafile a first-rate general by dogged defensive strategy. 
But it is also characteristic of the third-rate general that 
he scarce ever carries through his defensive strategy. 
When he has gained an advantage by cautious passivity, 
he foregoes it by an essive movement. So, -by 
scene keeping his position, Pompey baffled Cesar, and 

rove him to precipitate retreat. But not only did he 
timorously refuse to push his advantage at the right 
moment (in the lines of Petra), at precisely the wrong 
moment he descended from his watchful security into the 
field of fatal Pharsalia. He feared to act when he should 
have acted, he acted when he should have feared to act. 
So the French suffered Edward and Henry to snatch 
victory out of famine-stricken retreat at Oréci and Agin- 
court. So Leslie baffled Cromwell, till, at the crowning 
hour, he pushed his right wing down from the hills to ruin 
and Dunbar. 

It was solely Cromwell who averted a war more linger- 
ingly ruinous than the Wars of the Roses, to which 
otherwise there was a certain resemblance, for North was 
drawn against South. If the Eastern Counties were for 
the Parliament, the Western Counties kept the balance by 
siding with the North and the King; but Yorkshire, the 
flower of the North in those days, no Ata marched under 
the Southern banners, as when it followed great ill-fated 
Warwick—a great advantage to Charles over Henry, his 
predecessor in doom. After Edgehill the King’s way was 
open to London ; but the fatuous Royalist leaders refused 
to follow Rupert, who for once gave wise, no less than 
daring, counsel. Some of them did not want Charles to 
triumph too speedily, lest he should be too absolute. 
There was plenty of time they thought; but “he that will 
not when he may ——.” In fact, both Royalist and 
Parliamentary generals were imbued with the ideas of the 
Thirty Years’ War on the Continent, which, as Cromwell 
saw and said, was deliberately prolonged to keep soldiers 
of fortune in employment. Armies roved about the 
country, met, and beat or were beaten. If they beat, they 
did not follow up the enemy; if they were beaten, the 
enemy did not follow. So the war jogged on intermin- 
ably, to the heart’s content of both generals and soldiers, 
who were on a good thing, and did not want to spoil trade. 
They were not paid, but they had the plunder of the 
country, and took their pay out of it. The Roundhead 
generals were quite at one with the Cavaliers as to this 
mode of conducting the war; consequently the Cavaliers 
saw no need for h after Edgehill. They must have 
regarded Rupert as a hot-headed young man, who wanted 
to end the sport before they had seen a fair run for their 
money. They did not dream that the Roundheads had 
a worse marplot than Rupert, who meant to end the game 
if they did not. This unsportsmanlike person (what better 
could be expected of a reputed brewer’s son?) did not 
respect the rules of the ring, which allowed his adversary 
“time” to get on his feet —_— after knocking him down. 
He was even brutally capable of hitting him while he was 
down, and going on hitting until he had pounded him 
into submission, which explains why the Royalists, to their 
justifiable indignation, never had another chance after 
Edgehill. Cromwell did not understand how to make war 
like a gentleman, and the Parliament (whose own generals 
knew better) allowed themselves to be bullied into letting 
him have his own way. This came of the mere vulgar 
desire to win at any price! 

No less as politician than as soldier was he unique, this 
Ceesar of the squirearchy. For no brewer’s son was he, 
but of a family of knighted country gentlemen. He kept 
the revolution at a manly pitch throughout. Very different 
was it from its French successor a century later. It was 
middle-class, headed by the lesser gentry; it was political, 
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not social ; it aimed at the establishment of constitutional 
government. To many of the French leaders it served as 
model. Even Danton (a student of English literature and 
history, who always desired an English alliance) probably 
took the idea of his Committee of Public Safety from 
Cromwell’s Committee of Safety. The earlier French 
leaders and the Girondins dreamed of a revolution within 
like constitutional limits, directed to like political aims, 
ignoring the terrible element of the sans-culottes, which 
from the first made the ultimate issue certain. There was 
no such social element in the English revolution. It was 
truly what history has called it—the Great Rebellion; and 
it was Charles who turned it into a revolution. Had he 
accepted the constitutional limits demanded by the leaders, 
there need have been no Regicide. Charles so clearly saw 
the constitutional aim of the Rebellion that he was blind 
to his own danger. We are clear that Cromwell was 
sincere in his overtures. Charles was not. That was the 
cause of what followed. He would not accept the accom- 
plished fact. He would pursue the Turkish diplomacy of 
delay and trimming between the jealous rivalries of his 
opponents. Once Posie saw this, his very respect for 
the King’s ability made it all the more impossible to 
temporise with so persistent an adversary. He was 
obliged to crush him, and he crushed him. He had to 
fight the Presbyterians; a third power was ruinous. 
That which Charles relied on for his safety became his 
destruction. 

He knew that at last that he was doomed when he faced 
that stern array in Westminster Hall. As he took his seat 
on the opening day, at first sight of his judges, the head 
fell from his staff. Terribly significant must it have been 
to the Scriptural-minded Puritans. The head was indeed 
about to fall from the Royal power of England. In a 
grimly literal sense, the head was about to fall from this 
rod of the root of Stewart. Charles waited in vain for any 
man to stoop to his aid, as he looked in vain when sentence 
had passed on him. No such striking incident came to the 
bourgeois Louis XVI. at his trial. But Charles was regal 
enough to deserve that fateful incident should attend him, 
On both sides this Regicide was a scene worthy of English 
actors and its own high import. It contrasts in history 
with the squalid tragedy of Louis’ trial, the undignified 
truculence of accusation, the tinsel declamation, the roar- 
ing patriotism, the tenth-rate stagy posturings, with one 
eye skewed at the gallery of posterity, as to ask how that 
strikes them. Here the judges are self-contained, sparing 
of words, respectful of their august prisoner and them- 
selves; not striving to do a great thing bigly, but as men 
who do a grave thing gravely: which is, indeed, the 
essence of all worthy action. If Charles suffered any in- 
sult, it was not from them. Of the King’s behaviour 
Marvel has spoken the last and lasting word : 


He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene ; 
But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon & fs 


We can sympathise with an enemy’s thrill of English pride 
in the King’s attitude on the scaffold. This Puritan poet, 
praising Cromwell, felt no necessity, as a Desmoulins 
would have done, to disparage his royal victim. There 
you have not only the difference between the two historic 
trials, but the measure of Cromwell’s character. His spirit 
is behind that stern act—too strong for violence, too direct 
for pose, too fateful fur mean rancour, too confident for 
e. 

He. seized the government, for it had become a choice 
between the second Charles and himself, as his death soon 
proved. His life proved that there was no man in Europe 
so capable of governing. The country squire made 
England orderly at home, feared by all nations abroad. 
His actions belie him if he aimed at rule before the King’s 
death. After that it became inevitable. _ His political 
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consistency seems to us clear. Let it suffice that he was a 
very great Englishman, with a native genius for war and 
government unparalleled, who at a critical moment saved 
England from anarchy, and gave her the first strong rule 
she had known since Elizabeth, the last she was to know 
till she passed finally under Parliamentary rule. In 
his bluffness, his decision, his scorn of externals, his resolve 
to be and ear just himself, his homely domestic virtues, 
he was Anglo-Saxon of the Anglo-Saxons. Two men 
showed Puritan England in its essence—Bunyan in litera- 
ture, Cromwell in action. 





Other New Books. 


Tue Goop Queen CHARLOTTE. By Peroy FirzGEra.p. 


Mr. Fitzgerald does not assist the critic or his readers 
by any preface in explanation of this biographical compila- 
tion. But it soon appears that none is needed. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has no other aim than to write an anecdotal life of 
one of the most amiable of English queens. This he has 
done; and the feast is quiet and alluring. We are intro- 
duced to the Queen’s early life in the quaint old court at 
Strelitz, and her journey to London vid Harwich, where 
the mayor received her; Colchester, where they presented 
her with a box of eringo root, a local product; Witham, 
where she supped with open doors that all persons might 
see their future queen; Romford, where she was met by 
the King’s coach and servants; and Mile End, where a 
squadron of the Life Guards surrounded the coach, and 
escorted her onwards. 


She used to recall the agitating drive through London : 
and, when passing up along Constitution Hill that one of 
her ladies—no doubt the downright Duchess of Hamilton 
—said, looking at her watch, ‘‘ We shall hardly have time 
to dress for the wedding.” ‘‘ The wedding!” exclaimed 
the Queen. ‘ Yes, madam; it is to be at twelve (mid- 
night).” Upon this she fainted. 


We should think so. George III. was “a little dis- 
appointed at the first sight of his bride,” but he married 
her at twelve (midnight). 

Of the Queen’s quiet court life, and her homely, un- 
assuming virtues, we see much in Mr. Fitzgerald’s pages. 
The Fanny Burney chapter is one of the best in the book. 
In it the Queen’s taste in English literature, which she 
learned to enjoy with astonishing rapidity, comes pleasantly 
forward. Thus: 


A few days later there was another visit and another 
pleasant talk, when the Queen asked her: ‘‘ Miss Burney, 
have you heard that Boswell is going to publish a life of 
your friend, Dr. Johnson? I tell you as I | I can’t 
tell what he will do. He is so extraordinary a man that 
perhaps he will devise something extraordinary.” (How 
delighted would ‘‘ Bozzy ” have been had this speech been 
repeated, which we may be sure it never was.) She then 

an to discuss Madame de Genlis, whom she admired, 
and who sent her all her books. She talked of German 
literature, and complained that “they translate all our 
worst. And they write so finely now, even for the most 
silly books, that it makes one read on, and one cannot help 
it. Oh, I am very angry at that—she alluded to the 
Sorrows of Werther—very finely writ, and I can’t bear it.” 


Speakin of another book, she astonished the listeners by 
saying that ‘‘ she had picked it up on a stall.” ‘Oh, it is 
amazing what good books there are on stalls. Why, I 


don’t pick them up myself, but I have a servant very 
clever; and if they are not to be had at the booksellers’, 
are they not for me any more than for another ? ” 


The book contains some good portraite, and is pleasant 
reading throughout. There seems to be quite a revival 


of gossippy history of queens and princesses and court 
adies. (Downey & Co. 


10s. 6d.) 
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Netson’s F'RrenpsHIrs. By Mrs. Hizpa Gamiin. 


The pith of this work, which fills two considerable 
volumes, is the defence offered by the late Mrs. Hilda 
Gamlin of Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton. Mrs. 
Gamlin’s complaint is that all Nelson’s recent biographers 
have followed the theories of Dr. Pettigrew. Pettigrew 
was the first to make the statement that Nelson and Lady 
Hamilton corresponded under the name of Thompson on 
matters connected with the earliest existence of Horatio 
Nelson Thompson, their reputed child. Mrs. Gamlin dis- 
cusses this thorny subject in great detail, animated by 
the desire to clear Nelson from the shadow which rests 
upon him. Her contention is that the “ Thompson ” letters 
—published by Pettigrew in 1848—formed part of a collec- 
tion mixed of genuine and spurious documents. Petti- 

w’s failure to fully account for his possession of these 

etters is dwelt upon with scorn; and the alleged device of 

the parties in corresponding under the name of Thompson 
is treated by Mrs. Gamlin as follows : 


The improbability of Pettigrew’s version must be 
apparent, for the need of such schemes was both unneces- 
sary and unlikely. Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton 
could by no possibility have = concealed the fact of 
@ surreptitious birth in her Ladyship’s new half-furnished 
house. In the case of a married lady, domiciled with her 
husband as was Lady Hamilton, if such delinquency had 
actually occurred, she was perfectly well situated for the 
concealment of misconduct; and, as all must readily admit, 
such an occurrence as the birth of a child would have been 
eminently satisfactory to Sir William, her husband, so why 
conceal? Such letters were perfectly unneces in face 
of the safe course in which lay no betrayal. 
would have come surely had those letters really been trans- 
mitted at the dates given; but when they were revealed 
all the chief actors were dead, and could not justify them- 
selves, and even to-day the letters are unauthenticated. 


Of the sincerity and ability of Mrs. Gamlin’s attempt to 
prove that Lord Nelson’s relations with Lady Hamilton 
were honourable to the last there is no doubt. It is to 
be regretted that the author has not lived to note the effect 
of her plea on the rather large body of Nelson ‘‘ experts,” 
and to support her views in the new controversy which 
is pretty sure to arise out of these volumes. Apart from 
their main purpose, and the Hamilton element in them, 
these volumes are a treasury of anecdote and illustrations 
relating to the hero of Trafalgar, and as such they are 
welcome. (Hutchinson. 2 vols. 28s.) 


Tue Queen’s Empree. (Vor. II.) 


This volume completes a series of photographic views 
typical of the spacious and ingenious days of Queen 
Victoria. Views of scenery, towns, manufactures, shipping, 
and what not, are brought together from all quarters of 
the Empire. Attractive variety! We have a photograph 
of the sorting-room at St. Martin’s-le-Grand and a photo- 
graph of a police review at Sydney; a photograph of the 
fruit market at Quetta and of the High Level Bridge 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne. A capital work to give or possess. 
There could be no better book for father and child to read 
together than this. (Cassell. 6s.) 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE REVELATION oF Sr. Jonn. 
By roe Rev. Cresswett Srrance. 


These are thoughtful applications of the tremendous 
images of the Apocalypse to present-day problems and the 
ethics of social life. The day has passed when the anti- 
papal interpretation of such figures as that of the lady of 
the seven mountains was rigidly required; and in the 
more diffuse and generalised interpretation Canon Strange 
may hope to gain in the added consent of his readers as 
much as he heroically sacrifices in picturesqueness and 
vigour. In his eschatology the author coyly hovers 
between universalism and purgatory, and entangles himself 

y in an argument deduced from the immersion 
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of Death and Hell in the lake of fire—‘‘which is the 
second death.” Quite a respectable and suggestive book. 
(Longmans. ) 


Pustic Scnoot Sermons. By H. Monraau Butter. 


The sermons are seventeen and they were preached from 
the chapel pipe of Eton, Harrow, Marlborough, 
Wellington, and other public schools. Dr. Butler is 
recognised as one of the men endowed with the rare -gift 
of preaching to boys without boring them. He is plain, 
but not obvious; simple, but not trite; sympathetic, but 
by no means saponacious. His tendency is rather to 
minimise the importance of school successes and to 
strengthen the feeble knees. At times, when the subject 
has moved him, he touches eloquence, as notably in the 
poner of Lord Bessborough, the good genius of the 

arrow games. (Isbister & Co. 5s.) 


A Dictionary or tHe Bretz. (Vor. II.) 


This new volume (Feign to Kinsmen), towards which the 
very best of English Biblical scholarship has contributed, 
comprises articles on the Incarnation (R. L. Ottley), Jesus 
Christ (50 pp., W. Sanday), the people and kingdom of 
Israel, the writings of St. John, wah the life and prophecies 
of Isaiah. We hope at a future date to consider this 
instalment of an important work at some length. Mean- 
while we observe with admiration the judicial and dis- 
passionate manner in which many of the conflicting results 
of criticism are lucidly stated. The mere devotee of letters 
may find in the articles on the uses of individual words 
much to edify him and something to amuse. The strange 
shiftiness of common words is exemplified very freely. 
“Fellow” is an example. ‘Tindale, it seems, could rever- 
ently write: ‘‘And the Lord was with Joseph, and he 
was a lucky fellow.” (T. & T. Clark.) 





Fiction. 


One Poor Scruple. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. 
(Longmans. 6s.) 


Tuts is not an average novel. It holds you beyond the 
ordinary. You become really interested in the characters 
—not languidly, idly curious, but interested: which may 
be said of few novels. We do not assert that it is a fine 
novel—we think that it falls distinctly short of that—but 
it is the work of an author who might write a fine novel. 
From an unn exculpatory note at the beginning 
we gather that it is a first book, and there are indeed signs 
of this throughout the tale—certain clumsinesses, indiscre- 
tions, and lapses from (literary) good taste. The creative 
power, however, seems curiously mature. 

Mrs. Ward goes after atmosphere rather than event. 


ae one suicide, a very definite happens in all the 
four hundred pages. And it would be difficult to detach 
from the story any clear leading motive. Madge Rivers- 


dale is the young widow of the son of a great Catholic 
house, a gay, worldly creature of refined ssthetic taste, 
but pera 4 without moral seriousness. After a separa- 
tion she mixes again with her dead husband’s people. She 
loves Lord Bellasis, who has a divorced wife living. He 
proposes ; she accepts, though Catholicism forbids such 
matches. The pendulum of her fate swings to and fro, 
moved by opposing instincts. In the end she does not 

Lord Bellasis. We just get a glimpse of the 
fundamental desps of her nature, and the drama is over. 
In an epilogue we are told that ultimately she married 
with propriety. 


We have conspicuously failed to describe the main 


theme of One Poor Scruple; failure was inevitable. The 
matter is too subtle, too elusive, too spiritual, to be seized 
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and set down in a paragraph, or a page. We are not, in- 
deed, quite sure that we rad cued he author’s intentions 
co y. But we are quite sure as to her courage and 
ability. It was no small thing to elucidate the complex 
= samen of an ancient and aloof family like that of the 

iv es. Mrs. Ward has performed the feat of making 
two complete generations of Riversdales live and move for 
us, parents and children and all the array of cousins and 
connexions. She can draw convincingly men and women 
of good blood and long descent, disclosing the effect of 
race and traditions. She has the large vision, the sense of 

rspective. What she has not is the ability to regard 
the lady’s maid, the footman, the butler, as fellow 
creatures. Her world, extensive enough, is also singularly 
small. On the north it is bounded by the Duchess of 
A—— and on the south by Celestine. 


The Game and the Candle. By Rhoda Broughton. 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Spzakina broadly, the beginning and the end of this 
story are good, while the middle is indifferent. The first 
scene, between the dying old selfish millionaire husband 
and his young wife, is very good. Mr. Etheredge, as he 
lay on his death-bed, told his wife that for years he had 
known that she loved another man. He said he forgave 
her, and that he should leave her his wealth and the 
freedom to marry again without forfeiting it—if she would 
promise not to marry that particular man. She would 
not promise, and her ref is impressively done. So 
Jane lost the Etheredge millions. The rest of the story 
shows how she met her true love, loved him anew, 
arranged to marry him, and then suddenly discovered 
that he was worthless. Therefore she remained a widow. 
‘“*He is out of sight,’ and she turns from the window, 
murmuring to herself : ‘As a dream when one awaketh.’”’ 

Miss Broughton is, perhaps, given over too much to 
sentiment, and the emotional haziness of mere tender 
verbiage ; but when she chooses she can be a literary 
artist. She is specially fortunate with her landscapes. 
Here, for example, is a Scotch scene : 


. . . « to the Sound across whose narrow space rise the 
noble barren hills of Skye. The Cuchullins hiding their 
sharp peaks in the clouds—hiding and then withdrawing 
them to show them to the — Glamegg with his 
feet in the water, and just behind him that twin hill which 
seems to mimic his profile, and the downward trend of his 
scaur; other and other mountains, rounded, toothed, and 
endlessly varied, ‘‘ backed like weasles,” notched and 
bitten, continue the line, and close as at a lake-head the 
vision. 

And on the faces of these hills what a mad riot of shine 
and rain! What momentary prisms travelling lightning 


quick! What a race of shadows! What vertical 
splendours of wet radiance! What intense green oases 
starting into light ! 

There is style here. 


Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow. | 


Srrone Hzarrs. By Georcz W. Caste. 


Three stories by the author of Old Creole Days and The 
Grandissimes : “‘ The Solitary,” a tale of a man who took 
to drink but recovered himself by retreating to a lonely 
island, destroying his boat, and conquering the cravings ; 
“The Taxidermist,” the tale of one who loved birds, but 
loved men more ; and “ The Entomologist,” the tale of one 
who put insects first and his kind second. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 6s.) 
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Raacecep Lapy. By W. D. Howes. 


Another of Mr. Howells’s minute studies of middle-class 
American life. On the face of them it would be hard to 
find more commonplace persons than Mr. and Mrs. Lander 
and the other characters in this book, and yet Mr. Howells, 
by his art and his humour, makes everything about them 
not only interesting, but almost necessary to us. (Harpers. 
6s.) 


Miss CaytEy’s ADVENTURES. By Grant ALLEN. 


Another of the episode novels which sprang from 
Sherlock Holmes’s success. Mr. Grant Allen’s new heroine, 
Miss Cayley, who has been beguiling the readers of the 
Strand Magazine, is a female Sherlock Holmes. She leaves 
Girton a fully-equipped woman of the world, ready to cope 
with and frustrate any villainy and hold her own in any 
company. The stories are told with much spirit, and are 
illustrated by Mr. Gordon Browne. (Grant Richards. 6s.) 


ApriAN Roms. By Ernest Dowson anp Artuur Moore. 


A clever novel dealing with youth and genius and the 
blind operation of love. “He suffered a moment of 
vexatious shame at his inconsequent appeal to her; his 
long fingers fumbled nervously with his yr the papers ; 
her presence there troubled him. The strange woman! 
What was his work to her, or she to him?” Thus 
Adrian Rome is brought to meditate about his wife. 
(Methuen. 6s.) 


Iris THE AVENGER. By Fiorence Marryat. 


A melodramatic story. Iris Bevan, governess in the 
family of Sir Joseph Fritterley, devotes her life to dis- 
covering and punishing the seducer of her sister Mary. 
After many anxious chapters she believes herself to have 
found him, but on learning the true story, wherein he 
shines in heroic colours, she exchanges with him “a kiss 
of perfect faith and hope and love.” (Hutchinson. 6s.) 


CuItpREN, Racenorses, AND Guosts. By E. H. Cooper. 


Twenty-two short stories of seamy life by the author of 
Mr. Blake of Newmarket. In the introduction Mr. Cooper 
writes of the late Mrs. Lynn Linton’s fearlessness of every- 
thing: “She could so infect her companions that I have 
seen a man who had crawled on the ground for twenty-five 
years of his life rise up after two or three afternoons at her 
flat, and go away and criticise the manners of a duchess, or 
the menu of a Savoy chef, or the last poem of a Laureate, 
like a Saturday Reviewer of the ‘seventies.’” A clever, 
but rather sordid collection. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Tne Kinepom or Mammon. By Vioter TwEeEDAte. 


The author’s intention is to reveal hypocrisy and avarice 
in the high places of the Church of England, and to show 
how churchmanship and mammon may destroy love. The 
climax is the enthronement of Bishop Wedderburn as 
Archbishop of Canterbury. (John Long. 6s.) 


An Exttep Socor. By H. A. Bryoner. 


The hero, Ranald Cameron, escapes with Prince Charlie 
in 1746, flies to Amsterdam, and voyages thence to 
South Africa. The author revives the romance of the early 
Dutch settlements at the Cape, when the Bushmen were 
numerous, and the interior tribes had not assumed, “ with 
other dubious aids to civilisation, the hideous slop-clothes 
of the up-country store.” (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Fortone’s TANGLED SKEIN. By J. H. Watworts. 


An American story. We beginin athunderstorm. ‘“ ‘It 
was just such a night as this that——’ ‘Hold your 
tongue, Becky,’ said the head of the family, transfixing 
the trembling girl with a look.” Some readers may find 
the tale engrossing. (Warne. 3s. 6d.) 
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Eneuann’s Perin. By Wut Lz Quevx. 


“The great peril which befell England, and the sub- 
sequent downfall of the most accomplished and ingenious 
spy that France has ever possessed, occurred only little 
more than a year ago, but until this moment the strange 
story has never been made public Prope .” This is the 
strange story, told in the gay Mr. Queux’s manner. 
(White & Co. 6s.) 


Tue Farm rw tHe Hits. By Frorence WARDEN. 


An uncanny story of a series of disappearances on a 
Welsh mountain. (Sands. 3s. 6d.) 


THe Romance oF ELisavet. By Mrs. W. M. Ramsay. 


This is the servant-girl problem transferred to Smyrna. 
Elisavet is a poor little kitchen-maid who repines at her 
lot and drudges along in misery, until at last the lane 
turns when the cook, Anastasia, is ordered goat’s milk. 
Elisavet allows Panayotti, the farm boy who brings the 
goat every morning to be milked, to share her troubles. 
Thenceforward Elisavet’s life becomes more eventful. Her 
romance is dedicated “to all true lovers.” (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 45s.) 


Tue Span o’ Lire. By McLennan AnD McItwraitu. 


Mr. McLennan is the author of Spanish John, and 
herein he gives us, with a collaborator, more historical 
romance. The story, which is based to some extent on the 
memoirs of the Chevalier Johnstone, is of the Canadian 
War and the taking of Quebec. It is told partly by Hugh 
Maxwell, of Kirkconnel, Jacobite and gentleman of for- 
tune, and the flavour of the ’45 pervades the book. 
(Harpers. 6s.) 


In tHe Kina’s Favour. By J. E. Mappocx. 


This story opens in Edinburgh in the year 1513, and we 
are soon introduced to the gaieties of the court at Lin- 
lithgow. It ends with a spirited account of the battle 
of Flodden, at which “ there was no shrinking, no recreant 
yielding ; bishops and earls, lords and knights, squires and 
grooms fought in emulation, and poured out their blood 
like water.” A good historical novel ; useful footnotes are 
given where required. (Digby, Long. 6s.) 


Out FRoM THE Niaurt. By Atice Maup MEapows. 


We have here ‘‘a mystery” told by Stewart Don. The 
mystery seems to take its origin in Stewart Don’s foolish- 
ness in dealing properly with an emergency. It is rather 
irritating, too, to find a constable who is searching a room 
for a corpse, say: ‘‘ Well, it’s a puzzle; I can’t understand 
it’; and, when the cupboards are suggested, replying : 
““You’ve hit it; of course, the cupboards.” A ow 
constable is no infant. But granted the mystery, the 
unravelling is interesting. (Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


Tue Secret or Sorrow. By Crcr, Heapram. 


The sub-title of this novel, ‘‘ The Confessions of a Young 
Man,” reveals its character. It deals with a young man’s 
loves and aspirations, and the conclusion of the matter is 
reflected in Stevenson’s lines, quoted at the beginning : 

I have trod the upward and the downward slope ; 
I have endured and done in days before ; 

I have longed for all and bid farewell to hope ; 
And I have lived and loved and closed the , ait 


The hero says, among other things: ‘‘I am never surprised 


at anything now, except humour in a woman.” (Mac- 
queen. 6s.) 
Virtur’s TracEpy. By Err Kaye. 


The dedication informs us that this is “the story of a 
true woman, who beneath the vivacity of comedy faces the 
drama of life with a great and,loyal heart.” A clever 
novel of marriage and divorce. (Macqueen, 6s.) 
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The Art Season. 


Mr. Sargent and Others. 


Tue ostensible object of the shows at the Academy and 
New Gallery is the exhibition of works of art. The 
owners of these galleries mean to give the public an 
opportunity of noting the tendencies of English art; they 
mean to give the buyer special facilities for studying, 
comparing, and buying pictures. In truth, however, the 
New Gallery is much too narrow in its views, too friendly 
with amateur art and the affectation of deep, serious, 
moral purpose, although it understands and admits an 
obligation to show pictures to advantage. The Academy, 
on the other hand, while it professes to encourage and 
display every kind of art, displays above anything the 
confusion of its walls. While men like Morris have been 
trying for years to bring beauty into everything that 
accosts the eye, it is strange that the Academy has re- 
mained content to conduct the annual festival of the Fine 
Arts themselves with an utter disregard for all the laws 
that govern pleasurable seeing. Morris was not always 
faultless in his idea of decoration, but he was sincere in 
his belief that sume thought for beauty and fitness even in 
the smallest matters of life would save pain and increase 
pleasure. To make reading easy and agreeable he 
worried himself over the shapes of type and the propor- 
tions of margins. But when the Royal Academicians have 
huddled together into their rooms as many pictures as 
possible of all kinds and degrees of merit and demerit 
they think they have behaved as artists, leaders of taste, 
and the official patrons of Fine Art in England. If a small 
book printed in black and white can fatigue and annoy 
the eyes by bad arrangement of forms and spaces, what 
degree of bewilderment and confused disgust may be 
inflicted on the senses by hundreds of large, small, dark, 
bright, modelled, unmodelled pictures hung as close and 
as high as they can be without any thought for their 
effect on the eye or their relative action on each other. 
Such is the Academy: an expensive protestation against 
art, against the belief that forms and colours make a 
lan of the emotions, against all theory of style, all 
traditions of decorative effect, and against the well-founded 
doctrine that adjacent colours affect and modify each other; 
that the eye keeps, as it were, the taste of impressions for 
a while ; that its nerves may be tired, confused, deluded by 
ill-judged and too close hanging of pictures. To hang 
such large exhibitions with taste is almost impossible: the 
old Salon is only better than the Academy in so far as it 
abstains from skying canvases. The New Salon and the 
New Gallery wisely occupy more space in proportion to 
the number of canvases ; the first even makes an attempt 
to keep each man’s work together. 

The Academicians might hang fewer pictures, or they 
might class together works eable to each other in 
tone, subject, or treatment. hat they do not see the 


necessity for looking after the welfare and due exhibition 
of pictures must raise grave doubts in the minds of many 
as to the very existence of art, as to the truth of the belief 
that there is any emotion to be had from relations between 
the elements of art—in fact, from colours and shapes. 
Some men have denied the power of sound; and we have 
only to conduct the forthcoming London Musical Festival 
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on the principles of the Academy exhibition to persuade 
a great many more that considerations of key, tune, 
harmony, elevation of style, are fanciful refinements not 
believed in by artists, but only made to draw more money 
from the public pocket. 

People asked each other on the Press Day, “Is the 
Academy any good?” We can answer confidently that, 
as an exhibition at least, it is positively vicious. If three- 
quarters of the pictures exhibited were replaced by brown 
paper the show would gain infinitely. For let us suppose 

rown paper to be neutral, neither good nor bad, to be itself 
without quality, and only influenced by the things beside 
it, then three-quarters of the Academy work is worse than 
brown paper, because it is actively disquieting, ugly, not to 
be harmonised, and not to be modified by the best work of 
the Gallery. Is not silence better than discordant noise ? 
Is not sound music only when it becomes more lovely than 
silence? Not only do we see bad work at Burlington 
House, but we see it hung offensively. The effect of a 
whole wall is distracting, and without a painful effort you 
cannot examine it to find out which picture is sinned 
against and which pictures are the sinners. No judgment 
made in such a place is final, and the critic can be sure of 
nothing except the certain horror of the general effect, the 
presence, but in a depressed state, of a few good works, 
and the flaunting obsession of several blazers, painted not 
to represent nature or to soothe the eye, but to knock the 
meaning out of every work that may happen to hang on 
the same wall. We do not choose Mr. Byam Shaw as an 
example of this brutal art for lack of others, but because, 
being a draughtsman, strong also and enthusiastic in 
temperament, he is able to make himself more violently 
disagreeable than most men. ‘Love the Oonqueror” 
fears no picture; it bears a deadly poison for any scheme 
of colour: but then it is itself not a picture; it is a maga- 
zine of all the pigments stored in bulk, unmodified by air, 
plane, distance, or decorative relation. International law 
among painters should prevent the use of such weapons 
in exhibitions. Most artists do not only buy their colours, 
but they use them in a key to simulate an atmosphere, to 
effect a harmony: Mr. Shaw throws off all these restraints 
and simply masses together all the crudest and strongest 
tints he can find; so that the only canvases that could live 
near him would be a piece of warm, low grey like some 
Rembrandts, or a sheet of high, dazzling silver like some 
Corots. 

The few things that really survived the ordeal of the 
Academy were, in my eyes, Mr. Sargent’s portraits, and 
scarcely all of them; Mr. Mark Fisher’s landscape, ‘‘ Old 
Lime Kiln” ; and, of course, some of the sculpture. But of 
these the landscape was in the small Ninth Room, and the 
sculpture in the Lecture Room. Because Mr. Sargent’s work 
resists, it does not follow that it quite escapes damage. 
Even those who know the principle of his worx took some 
time to place and appreciate his pictures, and never 
enjoyed to the full the splendid brio of his ‘Lady Faudel 
Phillips” ; the studied, dignified calm of his ‘“‘ Miss Jane 
Evans”; and the curious, subtle characterisation of his 
“Mrs. Charles Hunter.” Mr. Orchardson suffered much 
in the Third Room (as, indeed, who would not ?), in such a 
jumble of pale skies, —— yellow stuffs, blue seas, and 
every kind of false and lively hue possible to pigment. 
In this room, too, Mr. Arthur Lemon’s aérial scheme, 
‘‘A Moment’s Rest,” was sacrificed; and Mr. Dicksee’s 
studious labour in dress and still-life was torn in pieces 
by neighbouring tints, which reached out and, singlin 
each one his colour, between them absolutely aanenient 
the not over robust picture. Mr. Tuke stood up manfully 
with his canvas, ‘“‘ The Diver,” one of his best studies of 
the nude in yes eo but, then, his work was large, very 
high in tone, and not.so very badly placed. Other men 
whose works we divined amid the confusion of. the 
Academy .were Messrs. Clausen, La Thangue, MacLure 
Hamilton, East, Aumonier, Harry Watson, Oollier, A. 
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Stokes, Fritz Thaulow, J. Cooke, 8. J. Birch, E. Burnand, 
J. M. Swan, and E. Waterlow. But we saw dimly, with 
eyes yet obliterated by every kind of violent abuse of 
colour. Speaking generally of this Academy, we may say 
that it was the day of landscape, a few portraits, .nd 
small things. Mr. Tuke’s was the only conspicuous nude 
of considerable merit. 

At the New Gallery Mr. Sargent again held us spell- 
bound with his clear, well cut, nervously drawn portrait, 
“Colonel Ian Hamilton.” One cannot say that it was 
better than his Academy work, for the conditions of seeing 
were so utterly different. A feverish impatience possesses 
one at the Academy, leading one to stumble from exag- 
gerated, ill-grounded enthusiasms to depressed, fatigued 
resignments or heady fits of nervous anger. One looks 
quietly at the New Gallery, and seems to avoid rubbish 
more easily than at the Academy. The visitor who will 
look long at Mr. Sargent’s ‘‘ Colonel Ian Hamilton ” will 
find so much explained to him by so clear, so direct a 
method that he cannot cease to admire the delightful dis- 
proportion between the simplicity of means used and the 
completeness of illusion attained. Without fear, specula- 
tion, or doubt he may trust his eye to this guidance. He 
need not tire himself to seek explanation, to read meanings, 
to remember precedents ; the few bold markings or suave 
transitions on this head are each and all eloquent with 
character. Expression looks clearly out of unmistakable 
modelling, neither lost in vague stippling nor glued in bogs 
of slush. The spectator can follow the firm contour of the 
face, slide safely over the long forshortening of the fore- 
head, turn surely with every nuance of the light on every 
inclination of the shapely features, and then boldly accept 
the crowning accentuations of lighton the sharply sculptured 
cheek and temple. After looking at this portrait, in which 
every inch of the head has character, other pictures, some 
of them oe ee even beautiful, seem to give you, with 
all their style and all their accessories, about as much as 
you get from an outline in pencil. Most of them, indeed, 
give less than you get from a great draughtsman, since 
his contours, in themselves piquantly expressive, speak to 
you with the full force of a comparatively simple medium. 
The clearness and the emotional force of a statement in art 
bear an inverse ratio to the complexity of means used. 
When you add poor modelling, false lighting, shallow tone, 
bad colour value and useless accessory to an outline, you 
do not enhance, you altogether enfeeble its expressiveness. 
The additional resources of a mere complex medium, 
unless they contribute their due expression, only serve to 
create confusion, and to bury the character already ex- 
pressed by outlines. This applies to every added quality 
in a picture, every extra marking in a decoration, every 
new feature in an ensemble of any kind. No doubt those 
who hang galleries after the fashion of the Academy hold 
other views, and believe that whatever is put into a room 
or a picture must look out of it effectively, and show itself 
to best advantage. 

Mr. Sargent’s picture, as far as the head goes, may be 
called his most pleasing work: he has used his means 
absolutely to the point. Nothing is wasted, nothing 
is indifferent, nothing is superfluous or embarrassing. 
Great as Burne-Jones was in invention, in the far- 
reaching touch of his hand upon iiterary associations, 
one could not say that his art was thus strong and 
simple, or the proportion of his means to his ends artistic- 
ally effective. His loss, however, to the New Gallery is 
irreparable; the show has fallen towards the common- 
place, and now that the master has gone the work of the 
mere imitator palls. We prefer that indocile, original 

ainter, Mr. Holman Hunt, although his “Miracle of 
acred Fire in the Church of the Sepulchre, Jerusalem,” 
incarnates the spirit we have tried to combat—the spirit 
that seeks finish by multiplication, expression by a labour 
disproportionate to the result. 
R. A. M. Srevenson. 
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J. K. Stephen. 


On a February evening just seven years came the 
news which saddened undergraduate mirth, which brought 
a sense of loss, personal and poignant, to every combination 
room in Cambridge. Poor “J. K. 8.” was dead—dead at 
the age of thirty-three, with the rich promise of his mag- 
nificent abilities all unfulfilled. Only a few months before 
had he been among us, had held his audiences at the 
Union spell-bound by his matchless eloquence, had written 
with consummate ease those verses which are his one 
surviving memorial, had made brilliant many an as 
in college rooms by his luminous charm. He was the ido 
of the undergraduates; himself a Fellow, he would defy 
all the rules and conventions of the dons with sublime 
audacity. Continually some fresh anecdote, some happy 
epigram of his, would pass from mouth to mouth. One 
might fill many pages with the stories of which he was the 
hero; and none could know him, however slightly, without 
feeling that here was a man for whom it was possible to 
say with confidence that distinction and fame were inevit- 
able. The massive brow under the tangled hair, the keen 
eyes, the very accent of the voice made you divine instinc- 
tively the powerful mind that lay bebind them. As for 
his eloquence in debate, it is impossible to give the 
faintest idea of it by written words, but those who heard 
it will know that at least we could not exaggerate its effect. 
Of course, at the Union debates, we sometimes are apt to 
consider our geese to be oratorical swans ; but no mistaken 
estimate of this sort was possible in this case. We will only 
give the testimony of one whose experience was very great, 
and who was flatly opposed to J. K. 8. in political creed. 
Mr. Bruce, the Secretary of the Highty lub, declared 
that, with the one exception of Mr. Gladstone, no orator 
to whom he had listened could be compared with J. K. 
Stephen. And then—orator, thinker, poet, and wit—he 
diel at the age of thirty-three. 

So much is here said of the man, because the task of 
considering his writings apart from the writer is one of 
more than common difficulty. They have been praised 
widely, and rather beyond their deserts. And as his 
personal memory becomes fainter through the lapse of 
time, it seems probable that those who read his verse with 
coldly critical eyes may well wonder at the eulogies be- 
stowed upon it. His brother, Sir Herbert Stephen, has 
written the plain truth in the Memoir which prefaces the 
collected edition, when he says that Lapsus Calami and 
Quo Musa Tendis? “ represent only a small and compara- 
tively trivial part of his talents, and give no indication of 
the features of his character best remembered by those 
who knew him with any degree of intimacy.” 

Generally speaking, the criticism bestowed upon light 
verse is exceedingly inept. Either it is blamed for not 
being serious poetry, or it is accorded tolerant patronage 
as the work of a disciple of ‘ Calverly and Austen 
Dobson” Thus, by his orthography does the critic enable 
us to gauge his familiarity with those writers. A disciple 
of Calverley, indeed, J. K. 8. desired to be accounted : 

If any critic would remark, in fine, 
Of C. 8. C. this gentle art he learned, 


to quote from the opening verses of Lapsus Calami, he 
would be content. And yet, frankly, it is not possible to 
gratify the wish. Both were Cambridge men; both were 
loyal and devoted to their Alma Mater, and gave this 
loyalty expression in their verse; both wrote admirable 
parodies of Browning. And there the resemblance begins 
and ends. Of the Calverleyan sparkle, deftness, and 
inevitableness J. K. 8. had no share. His touch is 
heavier, his workmanship far less perfect. And when he 
is at his best, he is least like his predecessor. There is 
more thought in Lapsus Calami and Quo Musa Tendis? 


than in F'ly-Leaves, and the humour is, generally speaking, 
of a subtler kind. But Calverley could never have 
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rhymed — to give a single example —‘‘in it I” with 
“ equanimity,” or have written lines (as J. K. 8S. does 
Ns which it is simply impossible to scan. 
he collected edition of J. K. 8s work contains no 
more than 200 small pages; and, even so, it might have 
been reduced with considerable advantage. Included are 
trifles which should find no place—schoolboy rhymes, 
letters in verse the interest of which is purely personal, 
and “topical” pieces which figured suitably enough-in 
the evening papers, but which are not worth reprinting. 
Instead of Calverley it is, oddly enough, Robert Brown- 
ing whose influence is most prominent inthe volume. And 
to imitate Browning is not the best training for a writer of 
light verse, of which neatness, precision, and transparent 
lucidity are the chief essentials. Apart from the deliberate 
parody, to which we allude above, which is as successful a 
skit as Oalverley’s ‘‘ The Cock and the Bull,” one finds 
numerous instances in which Browning’s manner gives 
form to J. K. 8.’s work. Take, by way of example, the 
Sp stanzas of the lines “To C. W. F.” (Mr. Charles 
. Furse): 
You take a brush, and I take a pen, 
You mix bright colours, I use black ink, 
You cover a canvas, you first of men, 
I write on a sheet for a scribbler meet. 
Well, a contrast’s a contrast; I will not shrink. 
First you compose: a line’s grand sweep, 
A break, a blend, a guide for our eyes, 
You’ve a tone to settle, a curve to keep, 
An impression to catch, new tints to match ; 
And a lesson behind it surely lies. 


There, patent enough, stands confessed the disciple of 
Browning ; nothing could well be more unlike Calverley. 
Yet there is genuine humour in most of his pieces, and 
the weak point is the manner rather than the matter. 
Too many of them are rugged and even slipshod ; there is 
too little of that “labour with the file” which is absolutely 
necessary for the making of really good light verse. 
There are welcome exceptions to the too general rule; 
nothing could be neater than ‘‘A Pair of Fools” or the 
Wordsworth sonnet, which it is impossible not to quote: 


Two voices are there: one is of the deep ; 

It learns the storm-cloud’s thunderous melody, 
Now roars, now murmurs with the changing sea, 
Now birdlike pipes, now closes soft in sleep ; 

And one is of an old half-witted sheep, 

Which bleats articulate monotony. 

And indicates that two and one are three, 

That grass is green, lakes damp, and mountains steep. 
And, Wordsworth, both are thine: at certain times 
Forth from the heart of thy melodious rhymes 

The form and pressure of high thoughts will burst ; 
At other times—good Lord! I’d rather be 

Quite unacquainted with the A B C 

Than write such helpless rubbish as thy worst. 


Admirable, too, is the audacious Shakespeare parody, and, 
in a wholly different key, ‘‘ Blue Hills” and ‘‘ The Dawn of 
the Year,” in which the humour is tinged with real poetic 
feeling. Many of the other verses have a charm for us 
owing to the glimpses they give of their writer’s mind and 
character; but when one judges them by the cold impersonal 
standard of technical merit, their worth is seen to be com- 
paratively small. In a word, it is probable that J. K. 8.’s 
rhymes have suffered from indiscriminate eulogy. To rank 
them with the best work of Calverley is to sacrifice the 
critical faculty to personal affection. They are, for the 
most part, rather “ rough — ” of good light verse than 
—s and completed achievements. That they are 

estined to survive is quite possible, yet it will be by an 
inversion of the seal rule. They will be cherished as 


the memorial of a great man, whose early death was a loss 

which cannot be estimated. Assuredly the man will not 

be remembered for the sake of his verses. Rather it seems 

rae that the verses will be remembered for the sake of 
© man. 
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Things Seen. 


The Congregation. 


As we raced through the park—Windsor Park— Walt 
Whitman lilted in my brain : 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became. 

The early lilacs e part of this child, 

And grass, and white and red morning-glories, and white 
and red clover, and the song of the phoebe-bird. 

And the apple-trees cover'd with blossoms and the fruit 
oferwenk, and wood-berries, and the commonest weeds 
by the road. 

Shadows, aureola and mist, the light falling on roofs and 
gables of white or brown two miles off. 

The horizon’s edge, the flying sea-crow, the fragrance of 
salt marsh and shore mud, 

These became part of that child who went forth every day, 
and who now goes, and will always go forth every day. 


All I saw became part of me: the trees radiant 
in blossom; the rabbits scurrying across the road; 
the dappled sunlight through the glades; the warm, 
rushing air; the meadows of shy primroses, and the 
infinite distances of spring woods. Soon, as we raced 
along, came the villas, and the traffic in the roads, and then 
the pale, towering castle, and the narrow, winding street 
that leads to Eton. It was punctuated with silk-hatted 
boys—sauntering, swaggering ns a thrust deep in 
their L promi for such is the traditional custom. Slowly 
we felt our way through the narrow street till we came to 
the venerable college gateway. The hour was near five, 
and five (so we had been told) was the hour for service 
in the chapel. It was for that we had travelled so 
far—to sit among the boys, those picked English boys, 
to hear them sing, to be near them in their own 
chapel. It wanted but three minutes to the hour, but 
there were no signs of a gathering congregation. The 
young gentlemen with their old faces, and small hands 
thrust deep in their trouser-pockets, still sauntered along 
the narrow street. Now and then small figures in flannels 
walked briskly towards the playing fields. Idleness 
brooded over the quadrangle. I sto a small bored boy. 
“There is a service in the chapel at five, is there not?” said 
I. He blushed a “yes.” ‘‘ But I see no preparations— 
no crowd of boys, no——” ‘Oh, the service isn’t com- 
pulsory,” he murmured. A man in a surplice came run- 
ning across the quadrangle. The clock struck five. We 
entered the chapel. The officiating clergy and the choir, 
ruddy with health, faced one another. The opening words 
of the majestic li rolled in the hushed air; the move- 
ment of life came faintly through the open doors; the sun- 
light stole through the tall windows and fell upon the 
white, carven, recumbent figure of some Important, long 
dead; the rich and solemn service proceeded, and except 
for us—wandering strangers—there was none to listen. 
Yes, there was one—a widow—whose emotions rose with 
the music and flowed with the prayers. She knelt ina 
carved stall, a black, human note in the great emptiness. 
The playing fields were white with cricketers. Boys 
sported on the river, boys strolled in couples through the 
narrow streets—they were boys. The service was not 
compulsory. Not a boy needed it. But that black 
human note throbbing in the great emptiness, she 
needed it. It was compulsory to her. And we, the 
strangers, who had come so far, and seen so much, found 
in that hour the zenith of our day. It became part of us. 


Justice. 


In the pine country I schooled myself into the habit of 

ing an early morning stroll; and as I came down the 
hill in that electric hour (the rain during the night had 
been strident and continuous) I saw far below me a cyclist 
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oiling through the miry roads. He was a tall, fair- 
bearded man, clad in a long frock-coat, which filled and 
flapped in the wind. The mud made the roads almost 
impossible, and I was not surprised to see him turn his 


machine on to the gravel footpath. As he drew near to. 


me, a village policeman slipped out from a side road and 
blocked the passage with outstretched arms. The cyclist 
stopped. ‘Your name and address?” demanded the 
policeman. ‘I thought I might ride on the path at so 
early an hour.” ‘Name and address, please,” repeated 
the imperturbable officer. The unhappy cyclist (he was a 
middle-aged man, sad and civil like Malvolio) stammered 
his answer, fumbling the while with a large, loose bag 
that hung upon the handle-bar of the machine. He 
could hardly speak for nervousness. His voice gave. 
The terror of the law—unknown, relentless—puckered up 
his gentle face as he stammered his name and address. 
Then, after two ineffectual attempts, he mounted his 
machine and ploughed his way upward through the miry 
road. ‘“ Whoishe?” I asked. ‘ He’s a local preacher. 
He have got one of them mission chapels down Wimming- 
ton way.” ‘And what did the bag contain?” I asked. 
“Mice!” “ Mice?” “ Yes; he gets up early every 
morning and goes round to the granaries collecting all the 
mice from the traps.” The policeman paused to replace 
his pocket-book. ‘Then he gets on his bicycle and rides 
up to the heath and lets ’em loose.” ‘And you,” I cried, 
“had the heart to summon him for so trivial an offence 


when he was on such an errand of mercy.” ‘ Heart !— 
trivial offence!” he cried. “I’m a policeman. I’ve 
got my instructions. for me. And, 


That’s good — 


after all, sir, what’s a few mice more or less?” 








Memoirs of the Moment. 


A want of unanimity is the commonplace of all kinds of 
criticism ; but this year the breach between the art critics 
has become more than ever apparent. The papers may be 
said to have ranged themselves under two standards. In 
one camp are those who take things lightly, contented 
with what is offered to them and preferring to praise good- 
naturedly the pictures that are relatively good when com- 
pared with those that are worse. In the other camp are 
those who judge a picture by fixed rules of excellence, who 
ignore the accidents of the moment, and see it with the 
eyes of the foreigner and of posterity. Such critics—and 
surely with them must lie the duty and the glory of raising 
the art of England by elevating the public taste—have 
gained a large hearing—Mr. MacColl in the Saturday 
Review, “ R.A.M.8.” in the Pall Mall Gazette, and 
Mr. Pennell in the Daily Chronicle. The number 
of Academy pictures praised by these critics averages 
under a dozen—not one per cent. of those ex- 
hibited. In their appreciation of qualities as well as of 
quantities are they divided from their fellows. They do 
not turn at once to Mr. Byam Shaw’s picture with the 
statement that they ‘‘ recognise a number of the personages 
of history ” in the ranks of Love’s followers; they do not 
count it as of Art’s company. Again, one camp advises 
Mrs. Hunter to send back her portrait to Mr. Sargent, R.A., 
to have the draperies completed ; the other looks no further 
than the face, and finds that he has painted not a portrait 
merely, but, as Dr. Johnson knew a painter should—a 
history, a biography, an autobiography. 


Tue days when a painter must be praised because he was 
an “R.A.” are still within the memory of middle-aged 
men. The magic letters were also the signals for sales 
and the ee of prices. A man of rare talent 
without such hall-mark might easily starve. Simeon 
Solomon in all his glory as a draughtsman went all but 
unremarked because he was not R.Aed like one of these; 
and even Burne-Jones had to bow the knee and accept the 
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semi-official recognition. As the years passed, things 
improved; Burne-Jones rose from his knees; and men 
like Mr. Brett wrote to the Zimes to complain that even 
the Academy had fallen off as a sale-room for the works 
of its members. The letters have lost their magic; they 
can be counted upon no longer to secure sales for worthless 
pictures; but they are still an aid to the painter whose 
work keeps pace with his repute: such, for instance, as 
Mr. Napier Hemy, whose large picture this year was sold 
at the Private View for considerably over £1,000. 

Txovex very little artistic interest attaches to the pur- 
chases of the Chantrey Trustees this year, there is a tem- 
porary touch of sentiment in the story of one of them. 
This is “‘My Lady’s Garden,” painted by Mr. Young 
Hunter. The fortunate artist is twenty-three years of 
age, and isa son of Mr. Colin Hunter, A.R.A. The p - 
fession of painting is not always immediately profitable, 
and some people sighed over the reckless optimism of 
youth when they heard that Young Hunter—in name and 
in fact—was engaged to be married. At the outset to 
have your canvas hung on the line and bought for £350 
for the Tate Gallery is, at least, encouraging; and the 
lady herself may feel in this instance that she has her 
part in earning this first important contribution to the 
pat pe my for she it is who sat to her future husband, 
and is “‘my lady” of the garden. 


Mr. Warts, R.A., who did not attend the Academy 
Banquet or the Private View, is nevertheless in the best 
health and spirits, and he has found himeelf following 
with deep interest the tale of the plucky stewardess of the 
Stella, to whose fund he has sent £10. Mr. Sargent, 
by the way, who kept Mr. Watts company last year by 
absenting himself from the Banquet, this year appeared at 
the board, just to show, the newspaper reports to the 
contrary, that he really is alive—nearly as alive as the 
portraits he has painted. 


Tatxine of the Academy Banquet, one may venture to 
remark on the generally overlooked compliment paid by 
the President to his nephew, Mr. Rudyard Kipling. It 
had been hoped and expected, as was here announced, 
that Mr. Kipling would attend this year’s Banquet and 
reply to the usual toast of ‘‘ Literature.” In his absence 
the toast of ‘‘ Literature” was entirely omitted. 





Tue Academy’s best enemies will not deny it the posses- 
sion of a sort of shrewdness when it gave the Lord Chief 
Justice the brief for his speech at the Banquet. Lord 
Russell of Killowen was a wonderfully judicial advocate 
at the Bar; and he weighed not only his own client’s 
claims, but his opponent’s pleadings. Obviously, nobody 
last Saturday night gave him the case against the 
Academy. Equally obviously, the case for the Academy 
was somewhat strained. In proof of its cosmopolitanism, 
Lord Russell said it went outside the ranks even of 
Englishmen to bestow its greatest honours upon the best 
man—even if he were, like Benjamin West, an American. 
Well, the fact was that the Academy was the creation of 
Benjamin West, not Benjamin West the creation (what- 
ever that might be worth) of the Academy. When, in 
1768, West, Moser, and Sandby seceded from the Incor- 
porated Society of British Artists, it was West, most of 
the three, who gained the charter for the new Academy 
from the King, and who induced the reluctant Sir Joshua 
to precede him as its President. Mr. Sargent has since 
then righted the reckoning between England and America 
—we are compensated at last for the loan of Benjamin 
West. But Mr. Sargent, like any other foreign Academi- 


cian—Mr. Alma Tadema or Mr. Herkomer—could not be 
elected to the Royal Academy, Lord Russell may be 
surprised to hear, unless he had first taken out letters of 
naturalisation as a British subject. 
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On another point, however, the Lord Chief Justice thrust 
an arrow, whether consciously or unconsciously, into the 
very bosoms of his hosts. He admitted that the nation 
did give to the Academy the site on which on 
House is built. But the Academy has never admi so 
much—it has always barred Parliamentary inquiry or 
control on the plea that it was the creation of the King, 
a plea that is soon likely to be heard again in the House. 
For once again an undaunted member is preparing to 
demand an inquiry into the position of this rather vague 
institution, which runs as a national one at Academy 
banquets, and as a Royal one in the national assembly. 
A Mini ister will be asked if the Academy can be ordered 
to publish its accounts—a proposal Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen would assuredly approve, and the shocked statesman 
will reply that to do so would be to infringe the Royal 
prerogative. 


Apropos it may be of interest to add that the gate 
money last Monday amounted in shillings to about £400, 
and that something like £12,000 is the total sum of the 
takings through the spring and summer season. 


Ir is twelve years since the Queen was last painted by 
Angeli; and since she was first painted by him, more 
years than anybody cares to remember. Next month he 
arrives at Windsor from Vienna, and Her Majesty will 
sit to him as an octogenarian and, in her own opinion, for 
the last time. Meanwhile, the portrait by Mr. Orchardson 
has made little progress, partly because of the painter’s 
indisposition ; while the chances of the Queen’s ever sitting 
to Mr. Watts, to Mr. Sargent, or to Mr. Shannon become 
more and more remote. She has done the next best thing 
in sitting lately to Mr. Onslow Ford for a very frank bust 
in marble; but as regards painters, the cry is the same at 
the end of her reign as it was in the beginning: ‘‘ Von 
Angli sed Angeli.” 








The Books of the Hour. 


Now that the Spring season has fairly begun, it is 
interesting to watch the preferences of the public. We 
have made due inquiries, and the following lists, supplied 
to us by correspondents in a number of towns, show what 
books are in most favour at the present moment : 


Lonpon, W.C. 
Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 
Wood sath Gouin, Mrs. Jekyll. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 
In Peace and War. F. B. Dunne. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 


EDINBURGH. 


A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 


History of Scotland. H. Brown. 
Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 
The Unheeding God. T. G. Selby. 


BRIGHTON. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
Concerning Isabel Carnaby. E. T. Fowler. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
A Duet. C. Doyle. 
In His Steps. C. M. Sheldon. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 





DUBLIN. 
Irish Literature. H. Douglas. 


Highways and Byways in Donegal and Antrim. 8. Gwynu. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. _ 
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Handbook of Municipal Elections. 
Land-Owner’s,Guide. De Moleyn. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 


Battersby 


DARLINGTON. 
The Swallow. R. Haggard. 
The Black Douglas. *S R Crockett. 
The Garden of Swords. M. Pemberton. 
The Two Standards. Barry. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Wood and Garden. Mrs. Jekyll. 
The Browning Letters. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. T. Fowler 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
The Black Douglas. 8. R. Crockett. 
No. 5, John Street. R. Whiteing. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
The Two Protectors. Sir R. Tangye. 
Etchingham Letters. Mrs. F. Maitland and Sir F. Pollock. 
Pepys’ Diary, Vol. IX., and Pepsyiana. Ed. H. B. Wheatley. 
The Garden of Swords. M. Pemberton. 


LEEDs. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
The Secret History of the Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
Life of Lord Tennyson. 


The Swallow. R. Haggard. 
The Black Douglas. ah R. Crockett. 


CHELTENHAM. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
The Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
A Cotswold Village. J. A. Gibbs. 
The Swallow. R. Haggard. 
The Two Standards. W. F. Barry. 
Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 


BATH. 
In His Steps. C. M. Sheldon. 
With Kitchener to Khartum. G. W. Steevens. 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
Secret History of Oxford Movement. Walsh. 
Swallow. R. Haggard. 
Daughters of Babylon. Barrett and Hichens. 
BRISTOL, 
A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 
One of the Grenvilles. 8. R. Lysaght. 
The Black Douglas. 8S. R. Crockett. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. E. FitzGerald. 


Two Men o’ Mendip. W. Raymond. 
The Fowler. B. Harraden. 
CARDIFF. 


Mr. Dooley on Peace and War. F. B. Dunne. 
Life of Tennyson (cheap edition). 

Cruise of the Cachelot. ¥. T. Bullen. 

The Fowler. B. Harraden. 

A Double Thread. E. T. Fowler. 

The Black Douglas. 8. R. Crockett. 








We have also received lists from Glasgow, Cambridge, 
Eastbourne, and Buxton. Ar examination of all the lists 
gives the following as the six most popular books in order 
of demand : 

A Double Thread. 

The Fowler. 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (‘Golden Treasury” 

edition). 

The Black Douglas. 

The Swallow. 

The Life of Tennyson (half-guinea edition). 
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Correspondence. 


‘The Vicar of Wakefield.’’ 


Sir,—After reading Mark Twain’s censure of Zhe Vicar 
of Wakefield in a recent Acapemy I re-read in Goethe’s 
Autobiography the sage’s appreciation of this novel— 
‘One of the best which has ever been written.” Herder 
read the book to Goethe, whose opinion of “our excellent 
Wakefield” is enthusiastic. ‘The delineation of this 
character on his course of life through joys and sorrows,” 
he writes, ‘‘the ever-increasing interest of the story, 
by the combination of the entirely natural with the 
strange and the singular, make this novel one of the 
best which has ever been written ; besides this, it has 
the great advantage that it is quite moral, nay, in a pure 
sense, Christian—represents the reward of a good will and 
perseverance in the right, strengthens an unconditional 
confidence in God, and attests the final triumph of good 
over evil; and all this without a trace of cant or pedantry. 
The author was preserved from both of these by an 
elevation of mind that shows itself throughout in the form 
of irony, by which this little work must appear to us as 
wise as it is amiable. The author, Dr. Goldsmith, has 
without question great insight into the moral world, into 
its strength and into its infirmities. ...” And so on in 
words doubtless unforgotten by many. Is it possible that 
the American humorist lacks the power of appreciating 
irony? But “the Vicar,” after all, needs no defending.— 
I am, &c., R. M. L. 

London. 


The Invaluable Capital. 


Srtr,—May I point out that Mr. Miall makes no mention 
of the notes of exclamation used in the second reading of 
the quatrain? These, I venture to suggest, have a greater 
power than the capitals! Nobody, I think, has more 
appreciated the value of this apparently insignificant sign, 
or used it to finer effect, than Browning; indeed, the 
peculiar individuality of his poetry demanded the exten- 
sive use of some such mark as this exuberant atom !—I 
am, &c., MicHaet Ciorr. 

Hove, Brighton: April 17, 1899. 





Homely Proverbs. 


Srr,—In connexion with a recent “Literary Com- 
petition,” the result of which does not seem to have been 
quite satisfactory, will you allow me to submit to you 
a few original saws of the homely sort, some of which 
may, perhaps, be thought not much below the level of 
those selected in your last number ? 


. Suspicion has a key that fits every lock. 

- Don’t pull the house down because the chimney smokes. 
If you give me a knife, give me a fork too. 

. Give me to drink, but drench me not. 

A hole in the purse, and the cupboard the worse. 

. The fuller the hand, the harder to hold. 

. Stroke the dog, but beware of his bite. 

. Heap on the coals, and put out the fire. 

. The fool kept the shell, and threw away the kernel. 

10. One cock is sure to crow if he hears another. 

11. In comes the fiddler and out goes the money. 

12. The shorter the wit, the longer the word. 

13. Saw off any branch but that you are sitting on. 

14, My partner ate the meat and left me the bone. 

15. If you break your bowl, you lose your broth. 

16. Don’t wait till it is dark before you light the lamp. 

17. Every bell must ring in its own tone. 

18. If you shoot one bird, you scare the whole flock. 

19, Beware of pride, says the peacock. 

20. You must shut your eyes if the dust blows in your face. 


George Herbert’s Jacula form a happy hunting-ground 
for proverbs‘of this class.—I am, &c., 


SO DW AID Or odo 


Sanono Panza. 
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Anthologies. 


Str,—‘‘ Apropos of ye might there not 
be added to the delightful list of English verse on p 445, 
in the Acapemy of April 22, Poems of the Inner Life, Selected 
Chiefly from Modern Authors, and published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Oo.? It is surely one of the most perfect 
selections within the range it proposes to itself.—I am, &c., 

Joun J. Poynter. 


Oswestry: April 29, 1899. 








Our Literary Competitions. 
Result of Competition No. 30. 


Last week we imagined a “ middle-aged wife of a country rector, 
with interests in the parish and her garden, and an only son in the 
Navy,” and we asked our readers to name her ten favourite books. 
The best list submitted is that by Mr. H. Thorns, South-street 
Epsom : 

The Bible. 

The Christian Year, 

Christina Rossetti’s Poems. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. 

Lady Brassey’s Voyage in the Sunbeam. 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Scenes from Clerical Life. 

David Copperfield. 

White's Natural History of Selborne. 

Mrs. Loudon’s Gardening for Ladies. 


It would have been better to omit the Bible as understood ; but 
most of our readers include it. Mrs. Loudon’s Gardening for 
Ladies is a good choice. Dean Hole’s Roses and Mes. Earle’s Pot 
Pourri from a Surrey Garden are given by several competitors ; 
but we think Mrs. Loudon the better choice. Mrs. Earle’s book 
is too recent to have been promoted to position of favourite, and 
Dean Hole neglects other flowers altogether in favour of the rose. 
Again, Captain Mahans Life of Nelson is mentioned more than 
once, but Southey’s would be the Life most likely to be near the 
lady's hand. Among other books which occur on many lists, but are 
absent from Mr. Thorns’s, are Cranford, Westward Hu! Sesome and 
Lilies, Tne Garden that I Love. and A Fleet in Heing. The last- 
named, we fancy, was read with the greatest interest, on account 
of its bearing upon her son's duties, but is hardly among the 
permanent favourites. 

Replies received from: A. E. R., Monkstown ; H.G. H.. Ruswarp ; 
L. B, Scarborough; G E. M., London; ‘Cantab,” Cambridge ; 
C C., Buxted; A. M., Loudon; F. L. B, Milton-next-Gravesend ; 
M. L, Brighton ; M. C., Finchley; U. C. B., London; R. H, Aston 
Manor; T. U. N, 8. Woodford; R. H 8, Glasgow; S. F. P. B., 
Bourne End; 8. B, Great Malvern; A. H. M., Eccles; E. B., Liver- 
pool: D. W., London; M. T. 8, Bournemouth; G. RB., Aberdeen ; 
A. B. C., Upper Norwood ; E. H. 0, Glasgow; A. N. L., London ; 
H. D M, London; F. E. W., Meltham; L E., Budleigh Salterton ; 
G., Reigate; A. ©. G., London; A. C., Scarborough; L. R. G. W., 
Richmond; M. C., London; G. N., Bristol; J 8. L., Norwich 
C. B. D., Bridgwater; A. G, Glasgow; S. K.R., London; J.G, 
Bridlington Quay; P. L. N., York; J. R., Aberdeen; M. R., 
Aberdeen. 





Competition No. 31. 


On page 499 of this number of the ACADEMY will be found the 
record of a curious coincidence in the life of the late Lord De Tabley. 
Almost everyone has known an odd occurrence of this kind. To 
the contributor who-e account of a genuine coincidence, personally 
experienced, seems to us the most interesting a cheque for one 
guinea will be sent ; but it should be borne in mind that we expect 
only facts—in no way tempered by invention—and the narrative 
should be as succinct as the model. 

RULES, 

Answers, addressed “ Literary Competition, The AcapEMy, 43, 
Chan >in, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first post 
of Tuesday, May 9. Each answer must be accompanied by the 
coupon to be found at the foot of the first column of p. 494 or 
it cannot enter into competition. We wish to impress on competitors 
that th; task of examining replies is much facilitated when one side 
only or the paper is written u It is also important that names 
and addresses should always be given: we cannot consider anony- 
mous answers. Competitors sending more than one attempt at 
solution must accompany each attempt with a separate coupon ; 


otherwise the first only will be consi 
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Books Received. 


THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL, 
Strange (Rev. C.), Instructions on the Revelation of St. John = Divine 


Longmans) 6/0 
Butler (H. Montog=)- Public School Serm: 
Hastings (J.), Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. if. ne Te em ask 
. Olar! 

Weir (T.), A Short History of the Hebrew Text......... (Williams & r, Clark) 5/0 
Whyte (A.), Bible Characters: Ahithophel to Nehemiah 

(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier) 3/6 
The Mislaid Gospel: a Poem ..... inerrant peasguaanesqnens (Williams & Norgate). 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
wanes © (P. aly The Good Queen Charlotte. With vou Portraits (Downey) 10/6 


), Shakespeare in France ....0...c.ccs0s-orsescesesessscesees (Unwin) 21/0 
Dodge (W. Py fy IID, - setncpsnssenencesinescasevecsrcenensamminintetettl (Unwin) 12/0 
Parkman (F.), A Half-Century of Conflict ................0ss0000 (Macmillan) net 17/0 
Colomb a ), The Prince of Army Chaplains ... ........ (Burns & Oates) 6/0 
Douglas (Sir G.), County Histories of Scotland: The Border Counties; 
a. an EE NET mee yon | net 7/6 
Bie (O.), A H'story of the Pianoforte. Translated and revised by K. E. 
TEE Ol IE nenclicnss-clicdbicuscbassietsundse nioestnecde! thee (Dent) bet 12/6 
Joly (H.), The Saints: Saint Ignatius of Loyola. Translated by M. 
ppanetaneiahinbidiibaminte diippiuatintesateeiaenemee . (Duckworth) 3/0 


Bygate (J. E.), Catbedral Church of Durham . 
Bradford (G.), The Lesson of Popular Government... .-..(Macmillan) net - 
MacColl (Rev. M.), The Reforaation Settlement... ... (Longmans) net 
Copeland (C. T.), Letters of Thomas Carlyle .(Cbapman & Hall) 
Humphrey (W.), Urbs et Orbis, or the Fuse as Bishop and Pontiff 


.. (Bell &S8on) each 1/6 








(Baker) net 6/6 
Becke (L.) and Jeffery (W.', The a siemsceemnat - Australia (Marray) 7/6 
Abel Heywood & Son, i ccdisententitiencenitiabeniiitedied (Heywood) 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Walker (J.), Views on Some of the Phenomena of Nature. Part II. 
(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
POETRY, CRITICISM, BELLES-LETTRES. 
Arber (E.), The Shakespeare Anthology, 1592-1616 ; the Jonson Anthology, 
1617-1637 ; the Milton a rowde) each 2/6 


Palgrave (F. T.), Lyricai Poems... wv (Meamsiiten) 2/6 
BRD BOING 001100000008 000000+00000 200 000000 ove ... (Nutt) net 3/6 









EDUCATIONAL, 


empinere , ), Schiller’s Jungfrau von Orleans .................. (Macmillan) 3/6 
Williams (E. A.), French a8 Said 2.4.00... ...ce ce ceecseceeceeseeeeeees (Barleigh) net ' 3/6 
a (J.), “Black's School seen moat “Merchant nerds Venice...(Black) net 1/0 
E. C.), Geometrical Drawing .. .(Macmillan) 7/6 


Ku — (F.), Knglish Etymoloxy ............ £4 SEITE AEE ‘..(Blackie) net 5/0 
Brockington (W. A.), Elements of Prose ..............0.0+ eonteveiesacninte Blackie) 2/6 
Holman (8. W.), Matter, Energy, Force, and Work = 4 ws) 10/6 





Allcroft (A. H.), Cesar: The Invasion of Britain ...... (Clive) 2/6 
Stout (J. F.), Taucydides: Book If, ....... gentene <nees 6 deneadinenetn saealbebiote (Clive) 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS. 
Nietzsche (F.), Thus Spake Zarathustra. Translated by A. Tille (Unwin) 8/6 







Story (A. T.), The Martyrdom of Labour .............c.c0sceeseeees (Redway) net 5/0 
Swiney (F.), The as Oe FOE vn ccsicncsecbocceccisctcssees (Redway) net 5/0 
Kernahan (C.), A Dead Man’s Diary. ‘Third edition.. -« (Ward, Lock) /6 
Evans (A. J.), A Primer of Free Church History.............+ seesse+s- (Allenson) 

Ward (R.), Rec rds of Big Game. Third edition «.-eeee (Ward) net 30/0 


Dickens (C.), Dombey & Son. Three vols .. 


Cardella (G.), A King’ SS yeaa .(Sonnenschein) 6/0 


Bruce (J. M.), Materia Medica and Therapeutics............ ......cs0000+ (Cassell) 7/6 
Byron (Lord), Poetry. Vol. 11. Edited by E. H. et. eaneneed (Murray; 6/0 
Crosland (N.), Rambles Round My Life (1819-96) ............(E. W. Allen) net 3/6 





Tennyson (Lord), In pees 
Annual Register, em 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Barbe (RB. St.), In Modern Spain .......... snabereqnabecpceamnedsongaben qecenan Ud (Stock) 3/6 


(Macmillan) 2/6 
..( Longmans) 18/0 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
me Moore (The late Lord De), The Flora of Cheshire. Edited by Spe 
a Longmans) net 10/6 


Grey (Sie a ; Fig ishing poses 0 scrinenseniaetenbaiiin eucceabaincctnioced 
niversity iiegeeine and Free ‘Review. “Vol. XI 


Universit: Press) net 6/0 
Marot (H.), A Handbook of Labour Literature 4 


(Free Library of Economics, Philadelphia) 1 dol 
Aubin (E.), Les Anglais aux Indes et en Egypte ..... Weccceccceces (Colin et Cie) 


*,* New Novels are acknowledged elsewhere. 








Announcements. 


Mr. F. E. Ropryson begs to announce that, having taken 

Mr. H. G. Boulton into partnership, the style or firm of the 

publising business of “‘ F, E. Robinson,” carried on at 20, 

—— Russel]-street, W.C., will as from this date be known 
“B, E. Robinson & Co.” 


"iia METHUEN will publish directly a new book by Mr. 
Howard Pease, entitled Tales of Northumbria. 

Messrs. Sanps & Co announce for early publication Joe 
Choate’s Jest Book, edited by Will M. Clemens; The History of 
Adam’ s Grandfather, written by himself, and now retold by 
J. Eveleigh Nash; and a collection of stories, pong | and 
oa, by Robert J. Martin (“* Ballyhooly ’’), call its of 

rney. 





MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHISWICK 


SHAKESPEARE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY BYAM SHAW. 


This Edition of the Works of Shakespeare will be issued in single plays, 
each containing six full-page illustrations by Mr. Bram Saw, as well as head 
ani tail-pieces. The text is printed by permission from the Cambridge Edition, 
and Mr. Jonas Dewars will supply a short introduction and glossary to each 
play. Ths volames will be printed at ths Chiswick Press, and will be hand- 
somely bound in linen, with gilt decoration. The price will be 1s. 6d. net per 
volame, and a few copies, to be sold only in sets, will bs printed on Japanese 
vellum, price 5s. net. 


HAMLET. 

MERCHANT of VENICE. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
OTHELLO. 


FURTHER VOLUMES WILL APPEAR AT MONTHLY INTERVALS. 





[READY MAY 16. 
[READY MAY 15. 
[READY JUNE 16. 


[READY JULY 15. 





illustrated Prospectus of the above Series post free on 
application. 





CHEAP EDITION IN PAPER WRAPPERS, 1s. NET. 


SHORTER POEMS of ROBERT BRIDGES 


In Five Books. Sixth Impression. 





BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8yo, 1s, 6d, each. 


DURHAM. By J. E. Bygate, A.R.C.A. 


With 44 Iilustrationz. 


YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. With 


41 Illustrations. 





NOW READY. 


INDEX AND SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


THE DIARY of SAMUEL 


PEPYS, M.A., F.R.S., Clerk of the Acts and Secretary 
to the Admiralty. Transcribed by the Rev. MYNORS 
BRIGHT, M.A., with Lord Braybrooke’s Notes. Edited, 
with Additions, by HENRY B, WHEATLEY, F.A.S. 
Vols. I,-VIII., Diary ; Vol. IX., Index; Vol. X., Pepysiana. 
Demy 8vo, printed at the Chiswick Press, with Portraits and 
other Illustrations, 103. 6d. each volume, 


PEPYSIANA; or, Additional 


Notes on Particulars of Pepys’ Life and on 
some Passages in the Diary. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.4. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

With seven Plates, representing Portrait of Samuel Pepys, from the 
Painting at the Admiralty (now first reproduced)—The Pepysian Library, 
exterior and interior -The Six Volumes of the Diary—The First Page of the 
Diary—An Apposition Ticket of St. Paul's School—Pepys’ Bookplate, and 





' other Iliustrations, including four more of Pepys’ Bookplates, and a folding 


Map of London in the time of Pepys. 





London : 


GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 
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PARISH PRIESTS and their PEOPLE in the 
MIDDLE AGES in ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. With 
numerous [llustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. With an Appendix bringing the book up 
to the end of 1898. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 

“The volume is:likely to make good its title of a ‘ handy book.’”— The Times. 
“This, which is one ‘of the best known of Dr. Cutts’s numerous and ad- 
mirable works, has proved itself an indispensable companion to thousands of 


Churchmen.”—Church Bells. 
THE FATHERS for ENGLISH READERS. — 
the Rev. F. R. MONTGOMERY 


CLEMENT of ALEXANDRIA. B 
HITCHCOCK, B.D. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 


Sixteen others have already appeared in this Series. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT 
ANDREWES, BISHOP of WINCHESTER. Newly done into English 
from the recently discovered Autograph given by Andrewes to Laud. By 
the Rev. Canon P. G. MEDD, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


SUNDAY READINGS, following the CHURCH'S 


SEASONS, with Friendly Words for those in Hospitals, Infirmaries, and 
Sick-rooms. By BEATRICE WAUGH. Small post 8vo, cloth bds., 28. 6d, 


MEDIZVAL CHURCH HISTORY, A SKETCH of: 


By the Ven. 8S. CHEETHAM, D.D., Archdeacon of Rochester. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. (In the press. 


ON the STUDY of the BIBLE. By Charlotte L. 


LAURIE. Small! post 8vo, limp cloth, 6d. 


POPULAR OBJECTIONS to CHRISTIANITY. By 
the Right Rev. A. F. WINMINGTON INGRAM, D.D. Small post Ov, 


“THE CORRUPTION which is in the WORLD 
through LUST.” A Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday 
Afternoon, February 26th, 1899, by the Right Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON 
INGRAM. Small post 8vo, paper covers, 1d. 


AB INFERIS. Notes on Science and Religion. By 
M. E. DOWSON;; with a Preface by the Rev. J. R. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A. Imp. 32mo, cloth beards, 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE of the TRINITY. 
~ ny * W. JONES (of Nayland). Small post 8vo, cloth 


THE GROUNDS of OUR BELIEF in the DIVINE 
ORIGIN and AUTHORITY of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. A Paper 
read at the Church Congress, Exeter, 1894, by the BISHOP of 
GIBRALTAR. Small post 8vo, paper covers, 1d, 


SAINTS and HEROES of OUR OWN DAYS. By 


Mrs, T. R. SEDDON. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical 
Society, of which the President is the Right . M. Creighton, D.D., 
Bishop of London, *..<5 
LIL—ON the RITE of CONSECRATION of CHURCHES, 
ESPECIALLY in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. A Lecture by JOHN 
WORDSWORTH, Bishop of Salisbury. Together with the Form of 
Prayer and Order of Ceremonies in use in the Dioceseof Salisbury, 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 64, 


LIII.—THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. By the Rev. W. H. 
HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Oxford. Small 
post 8vo, paper covers, 2d. 

LV.—THE QUESTION of ANGLICAN ORDERS. In respect 
to a “ Vindication” of the Papal Decision which was drawn up by the 
English Roman Catholic Bishops at the end of 1897. By A. BUL. 
GAKOFF, Professor of Ecclesiastical Hie in the Ecclesiastical 
Academy of Kieff. Translated by W. J. BIRKBECK, M.A., F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo, paper covers, 6d. 

LVI.—FOUR RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS. By the Rev. 
W. E, CCLLINS, M.A. Small post 8vo, paper covers, 3d. 

LVII.—THE ENGLISH CHURCH and the MINISTRY of the 
REFORMED CHURCHES. By the Rev. EDWARD DENNY, Vicar of 
St. Peter’s, Vauxball. Small post 8vo, paper covers, 


4 Complete List of the Church Historical Society’s Publications may be had 
on application. 





THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND for 1899. Furnishing a trustworthy account of the Church 
of England and of all Bodies in Communion with her throughout the 
World. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.]; cloth boards, red edges, 4s, 
“It is a book which ought to be found in every Church household. We will 
end as we began, by saying to everyone of our readers, buy the book and study 
t for yourselves.” —Church Times. 








BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH-BOOK of. By R. 
BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S, 272 pp., crown 4to, with Coloured 
Tlustrations by A. F. and C. Lydon, cloth boards, 14s. 

“Briefly he has produced a most interesting and informing book, which has 
been admirably illustrated.””— Guardian. 


A CHAPTER on BIRDS — RARE BRITISH 
VISITORS. By R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.8. With 18 
beautifully Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3a. 6d. 

**The book is teeming with interesting facts, and should be added to every 
bird-lover’s library, as an inexpensive but thoroughly reliable ee. 
ge. 

BRITISH BIRDS in their HAUNTS. By the late 
Rev. C. A. JOHNS. With 190 Engravings by Wolf and Whymper. 
Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


EDIBLE and POISONOUS MUSHROOMS: What 


to Eat and What to Avoid. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. With 
18 Coloured F lates, illustrating 48 Species, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANCE of LOW LIFE among PLANTS: Facts 


and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A. 
LU.D. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. ‘ 


FREAKS and MARVELS of PLANT LIFE; or, 


Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. With 
numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Heath. 


With 16 Plates, elaborately drawn, life size, exquisitely coloured from 
nature, and accompanied by Descriptive Text. Cloth boards, 8s. 


WHERE to FIND FERNS. By Francis G. Heath. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. By Anne Pratt, Author of “Our 
— | ~emeeal 2 vols., with 192 Coloured Plates, 16mo, cloth 


FLOWERS of the FIELD. By the late Rev. C. A. 


JOHNS. With an Appendix on Grasses. By C. H. JOHNS, M.A. 
With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


HOW to MAKE COMMON THINGS. For Boys. 


By JOHN A. BOWER, Author of “Science Applied to Work,” &c. 
Copiously lustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EVENINGS at the MICROSCOPE: or, Researches 
among the Minater Organs and Forms of Animal Life. ! the late 
P. H. GOSSE. A New Edition, Revised by Pro:essor F. JEFFREY 
BELL. With numerous Woodcuts. Post 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


THE ROMANCE of SCIENCE: the Machinery of 
the Universe. Mechanical Conceptions of Physical Phenomena. By 
A. E. DOLBEAR, A.B., A.M., M.E., Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Astronomy, Tuft’s College, Mass. Small post 8vo, with severai Thagreena, 
cloth boards, 2s. 
Eleven other Volumes have already appeared in this Series. 
application. 


THE HOLY GOSPELS. With Illustrations from 
the Old Masters of the X[Vth, XVth, and XVIth Centuries, 

This is an Edition of the Holy Gospels fuliy illustrated with World-renowned 
Pictures. The first nine numbers are now published, and will be followed at 
intervals of fourteen days by the remainder of the Series. 

The Illustrations are made up of a selection of masterpieces of the religious 
painters of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, thus furnishing a 
collection of the finest examples of sacred art produced by human genius since 
the beginning of the Christian era. 

The work will be issued in Twenty-four Parts. Each fortnightly part will 
consist of sixteen pages, with at least ten illustrations in the text, and two 
separate Plates printed in two tints. The price will be Ils. 8d. per part. The 
whole issue of the twenty-four parts will be completed in December, 1899. 
When completed the work will be issued in two volumes, at prices which will be 
announced later. The parts are not sold separately, but only to subscribers to 
the whole. A Form of Subscription may be had on application. 


List on 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


_ The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge have on sale the Publica- 
tions of the Arundel Society. The Stock includes a large selection of superb 
reproductions in Colours and Monochrome of Masterpieces by 





GIOTTO, GHIRLANDAIO, VAN EYOK, 
MASACCIO, PERUGINO, MEMLING, 
FRA ANGELICO, MICHAEL ANGELO, DURER, 
BOTTICELLI, RAFFAELLE, 


And numerous other great Artists. 
Hitherto these publications have, on account of their — been beyond the 


reach of ms of moderate means ; = now offered at much reduced 
prices. The stock is quickly approaching exhaustion, and these pictures, when 
out of print, are sure to increase in value. 


With but few exceptions, these pictures deal with religious subjects. 
A Priced Catalogue may be had on application. 











LONDON: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORJA STREET, E.C. 


BRIGHTON : 


129, NORTH 


STREET. 
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NOW READY, AY ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


ROBESPIERRE. 


Being the novel founded on M. Victorien Sardou’s play, now being performed at the Lyceum Theatre by Sir Henry Irving. The 
book bas been written by ANGE GALDEMAR, under the supervision of M. SARDOU himeelf. 


SARDOU’S ROBESPIERRE. Crown 8vo, cloth, with cover design by 


M. Victorien Sardon, 6s. 


IMPRESSIONS of AMERICA. By T. ©. Porter, M.A. Illustrated 


with nearly 50 Stereoscopic Views and other Drawings. Each copy is supplied with a folding stereoscope' to enable the reader to 
obtain the full effect of the views. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. An Edition de Luwe, limited to 150 copies, numbered and signed by the 
author, on hand-made paper, bound in art linen, 31s, 6d. net. [In the press, 


THE CYCLOPZEDIA of HOME ARTS. Edited and Compiled by 


MONTAGUE MARKS. Crown 4to, cloth, with Hundreds of Illustrations, Models, and Practical Designs (including many large ones, 
full working size), price 7s. 6d. net. : 

Among the subjects dealt with are :—DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELLING, WOOD-CARVING, PYROGRAVURE, and LEATHER 
WORK. METAL WORK, Designing for the Art Trades, MISCELLANEOUS (Retouching Photographs, ‘‘Grangerising,” Taxidermy, 
Restoring Damaged China, &c.). 

“The book meets a want......is well and fully illustrated, and will be found of real practical value in the home.”—Literature. 


TUNISIA and the MODERN BARBARY PIRATES, with a Chapter 


on the Vilayet of Tripoli. By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of ‘‘Servia: the Poor Man’s Paradise,” &c. With over 70 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. [In the press. 
SYNOPSIS of CONTENTS.—The Prisoner of Marsa.—The Modern Barbary Pirates.—The Children of the Morning.—Islam.—Jews and 
Niggere.—In and Out of Tonis.—The Inside of the Cup and the Platter.—Trace and Agriculture—Justice and Education.—Beasts and 
Feathered Fowl.—Tripoli. 








JUST PUBLISHED.—NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 


THE VIBART AFFAIR. By George Manville Fenn, Author of “The 


New Mistress,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE NEWEST FICTION. 
FORTUNE'S MY FOE. A MILLIONAIRE'S DAUGHTER. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON, SECOND EDITION. 








Author of “‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” *‘In the Days of Adversity,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


“ The account of the siege of Cartagena is equal to anything that 
Marryat ever wrote...... The spirit of the period with which the book 
deals is convincingly realised.””—Daily Mail. 

_“* A dozen thrilling stories are welded into one of the most enter- 

we have met for a long time.””"— Sunday Sun. 


By PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr, Bailey-Martin,” ‘‘ The Passionate Pilgrim,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“* A delightful book, which even the most exacting may enjoy. It 
is brisk, it is bright......The dialogue is always amusing.” —Literature. 

“ As epigrammatic and witty as anything that has come from the 
hand that penned ‘ Mr. Bailey-Martin.’ ”’—Outlook. 








THE NEWSPAPER GIRL. 


By Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, 
Author of “‘ Fortune’s Sport,” “‘ The Barnstormers,”’ &c. 
? Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs. Williamson has her opportunity and uses it uncommonly 
well, her pictures of the inner workings of those journals which cater 
for feminine readers being as entertaining as they ure ae - 

pectator. 
“*A very bright, original story.””—Academy. 








er 


THE KNIGHT OF KING'S GUARD. 
By EWAN MARTIN. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Full of stirring incidents. There is excellent word-painting, and 
the characters are lifelike and convincing. We hope to have more 
works of such a graphic and healthy type from the author.” , 

‘ Manchester Courier. 

** A clever historical romance, full of life and colour, and bristling 
with brave doings in merry England and fair France in the days of 
Edward I[I.”—Glasgow Herald. 














TANDRA. 


By ANDREW QUANTOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


“ Tt is simply magnificent. The man has the genius of a Kipling (an 
Australian one this time), and I have read the book through three 
times. For vigour of action, beauty of phrasing, and a certain 
brutality of expression which not only hits the nail on the head, but 
drives it home out of sight, this new author is unrivalled...... the book 
is absolute genius, There is no other word for it.””—Sunday Sun, 








HANDS IN THE DARKNESS. 


By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“ Reminds one of the thrilling plots of Jules Verne, It abounds 
with interest.’”’—Dundee Advertiser. 


“The adventures of Dupont are powerfully described.” 
Glasgow Herald. 





OVER 60,000 COPIES OF THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN ALREADY SOLD IN AMERICA. 


DAVID HARUM. B 


A New Book of American Humour. 


y Edward Noyes Westcott. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 


THE ARCHDEACON. By L. B. Walford, Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c. 


“ A book worthy of the author of ‘ Mr, Smitb.’...... An excellent story.’’—Standard,. 








C. ARTHUR PEARSON LIMITED, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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F. V. WHITE & COS 


LIsT. 


Now ready, in specially designed cover, price 6s. 
A MOST REMARKABLE NEW BOOK BY 
WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ENGLAND'S PERIL. 


By the Author of “‘ The Great War in England in 1897,” 
“The Day of Temptation,” &c. 
With Frontispiece by Gaston Darbour. 

“The thousands of novel readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic who like a splice of plot and mystery ask 
for no better guarantee than the name of William Le 
Queux on the title-page.” 

Bookseller, Newsagent, and Stationer. 





GEORGE GRIFFITH’S NEW ROMANCE. 
In 1 vol., 3s. 6d., with Frontispiece. 


THE GREAT 
PIRATE SYNDICATE. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


NOW READY. 


THE SECRET OF LYNNDALE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of “The Bohemian Girls.” 


FORBIDDEN BANNS. 


By ANNABEL GRAY, 





MRS. FREDERICK T. MARRYAT’S NEW NOVEL. 
Ready This Day, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


ROMANCE of the LADY ARBELL. 


“A most interesting novel.”—The Field. 


A BRIDE OF GOD. 


By CONRAD H. CARRODER. 


F. V. WHITE & CO., 
14, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


An American Transport 





in the 





Crimean War. 





By Capt. CODMAN. 


This work is particularly interesting 


to students of naval warfare. “Capt 





Codman relates his experiences of an 
American Chartered Transport in the 
Crimean War. The Crimean War is 
the connecting link between old and 
modern methods of warfare.” 


Frontispiece. 
198 pp. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


London : 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON & CO. 





LOVELL REEVE & 6€0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. — 


Vol. LIV. of the Third Series (1898), 42s. net. 


THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE: 


Figures and Descriptions of Newand Rare Plants 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. 
By Sir J. D. HOOKER, F R.8.,&c. Published 
Monthly, with 6 Plates, 3s. 6d., Coloured. Annual 
Subscrivtion, 42s. 

A Book for Lovers of Cage Birds. 

NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE IN FIFTEEN 
MONTHLY PARTS. 


Each with 4 Coloured Plates, 6s. net. 


FOREIGN FINCHES in CAP- 
TIVITY. By ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.Z.8., F.E.8. With 60 Plates, beautifully 
Coloured by Gand. Royal 4to, cloth, £4 14s. 6d. 
net; half-morocco, £5 5s. net. 

Part LX., with 4 Coloured Plates, 5s. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA of the 


BRITISH ISLANDS. By CHARLES G. 
BARRETT, F.E.S Vols. I. to V., each 12s.; 
Large Edition, Vol. 1., with 40 Coloured Plates, 
63s.; Vols. II. to V., each with 48 Coloured Plates, 
63s, net. 
Part XXXVIII., with 8 Plates, 15s, net ; 
also Vol. IIL., £9 5s, net. 


LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. 


MOORE, ¥.Z.8., F.E.S. Vol. 1., with 94 Coloured 
Plates; Vol. Il., witn 96 Coloured Plates, each 
£9 65s., cloth; £9 15s., half-morocco. 


THE BUTTERFLIES of EUROPE. 


Described and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D., 
F.L.8. With 82 Coloured Plates, containing up- 
wards of 900 Figures, 2 vols., £3 18s. net. 


THE LARVZ of the BRITISH 


LEPIDOPTERA, and their FOOD PLANTS. 
By OWEN 8. WILSON. With Life-sized Figures 
drawn and coloured from Nature by Eleanora 
Wilson, 40 Coloured Plates. 63s. net. 


FLORA of HAMPSHIRE, includ- 


ing the ISLE of WIGHT, with Localities of the 
less common Srecies. By F. TOWNSEDD, M.A., 
F.L.8. With Coloured Map and 2 Plates. 16s. net. 


HANDBOOK of the BRITISH 


FLORA. By G. BENTHAM, F-.R.S. Sixth 
Edition. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, C.B., 
F.R.S. 9s. net. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the BRITISH 


FLORA, By W. H. FITCH and W. G. SMITH. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. Fourth Edition. 9s. net. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. Plues. 


16 Coloured Plates, 9s. net. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. Plues, 


16 Coloured Plates, 9s. net. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By 5. 0. 


GRAY. 16 Coloured Plates. 9s, net. 


SYNOPSIS of BRITISH MOSSES. 
By C. P. HOBKIRK, F.L.S. Revised Edition. 
BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. 


STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates. 12s. net. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C. Rye. 


New Edition. Revised and in part Rewritten by 
the Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.8. 16 
Coloured Plates. 9s, net, 


BRITISH BEES. By W.E.Shuckard 


16 Coloured Plates, 9s. net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES and 


MOTHS. By H. T. STAINTON. 16 Coloured 


Plates. 9s. nct. 
BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. 


STAVELEY. 16 Coloured Plates. 9s. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A S&S. 


PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 24 Plates. 9s. net. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS 


familiarly described in the Four Seasons. By 
THOMAS MUORE, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates, 
14s, net. 


LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian 
Governments. 


6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





GEORGE NEWNES,, Lid. 
NEW BOOKS. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


THE THAMES ILLUSTRATED: 
a Picturesque Journeying from Richmond to 
Oxford. With 1¢4 full-page and 170 small Photo- 
graphic views, beautifully printed on art paper. 

In Twelve Weekly Parts, price 6d, each. 


RE-ISSUE OF 


ROUND the COAST. An Album 
of 284 Pictures from recent Photographs of the 
Watering-places and Resorts in the United King- 
dom, with Descriptive Text. In Twelve Weekly 
Parts, price 6d. each. 


KIPLING’S FIRST BOOK. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and 


other Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. With 
Portrait and illustrations by Dudley Cleaver. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
top, 68. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY 


TALES. Edition de Luxe. With upwards of 400 
Illustrations by Helen Stratton. 320 pp., demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 12s. 


THE NAVY and ARMY ILLUS- 
TRATED. Edited by Commander C. N. 
ROBINSON, R.N. Vol. Vil. 64 pp., crown 
folio, copiously illustrated, and magnificently 
printed on art paper, cloth extra, gilt leaves, 18s, 


THE LAND of the MIDNIGHT 
SUN. By PAUL pv CHAILLU. With all the 
origina] Illustrations, andsome additions. 768 pp., 
super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, with 
gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTI- 
NENT. By HENRY MORTON STANLEY. 
With a new Introduction by the Author, and all 
the original Illustrations and a Mav. In 2 vols. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth, gilt edges. Vol. I., 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS ILLUS- 
TRATED. By FRANCIS BOND, M.A.,, F.G.8., 
Hon, A.R,1.B.A. With 180 DIlustrations from 
Photograpbs. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


FLASHLIGHTS on NATURE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. With 150 Illustrations by 
Frederick Enock. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE NEW DICTIONARY. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE DIC- 


TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To 
which are added selected lists of proper names, 
with phonetic pronunciation, and abbreviations in 
common use, with their meanings. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





THE SIXPENNY SERIES, 


By post, 8d. each, 
SHE. By H. Rider Haggard. 


THE ORDEAL of RICHARD FEVEREL. 
By GEORGK MEREDITH. 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. and other 
Verses. by RUDYAKD KIPLING. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 


SHIPS that PASS in the NIGHT. By 
BEATRICZ HARRADEN. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry 
WARD. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 
SCRIPTURE. A Series of Old Testament Studies. 
By the late W. E, GLADSTONE. 


WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? or, In His 
Steps. By CHARLES M, SHELDON, 

THE CRUCIFIXION of PHILLIP STRONG 
By CHARLES M. SHELUON, 


A YANKEE BOY’S SUCCESS. Bein 
an account of how an American lad, with but £5 
in bis pocket, worked his way to England, and 
thence ttrough Europs. By HARRY STEELH 
MORRISON, With an Iatroduction by Coauncey 
M. Depew, and 7 Illustrations. 

BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 

ADVENTURES of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 

MEMOIRS of SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


THE SIGN of FOUR. 





7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 











A SECOND EDITION of the LIFE of WILLIAM 
MORRIS, % Mr. J. W. MACKAIL, is in prepara- 
tion, and will be published at the END of MAY. 





NEW IMPRESSION NOW READY. Crown 8wo, 68. 


ONE POOR SCRUPLE. 
By Mrs. WILFRID WARD. 


“A singularly cultivated and winning writer, whose first book places her in the first rank of con- 
temporary novelists.”—Barow ps Boox-Worms in Punch. 

“We have to thank Mrs. Ward for a singularly interesting and stimulating novel.” —Spectator. 

“Mrs. Wilfrid Ward has written an admirable novel. Her narrative is interesting, her characters 
attractive, and the picture she draws of an old Catholic home and family excellent.”— Daily Telegraph. 

“ A remarkable and an opportune book.”— World. 





4 vols., 8vo, 36s, net, 


THE METAPHYSIC of EXPERIENCE. By Shadworth 


H, oSenom, Hon, LL.D., Edin., Hon, Fellow C.C.C. Oxford; Past President of the Aristotelian 
ety. 
BOOK 1. ommmeet ANALYSIS OF EXPERI.- 
ENCE 


BOOK II. POSITIVE SCIENCE. 

This work, to which the labour of eighteen years has been devoted, aims at setting forth, in outline, 
a complete system -f er idea upon which it rests is, that analysis od actual experience, 
avoiding assumptions, is the only trustworthy guide in framing a — of the nature of the 
universe, of which we are a part, the framing of such a conception being the speci:l aim and problem 
which philosophy proposes to itself. In adopting this idea, it breaks decisively with all a priori 
i y, and more particularly with the a priori philosophy of Kant, and the various idealistic 


philosoph 
systems to which it has given rise. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo, 16s. 
THE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols., 8vo, 24s. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. Cr. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS.—1. The Genius of De Quincey.—2. De Quincey as Political Economist, or De Quincey and Mill on 
Supply and Demand.—3, The Supernatural in English Poetry: Shakspere, Milton, ordsworth, 
Tennyson.—4. Note. On the True Symbol of Christian Union.—5, English Verse. 

VERSE TRANSLATIONS.—I. Lucretius. The Exordium, Book I. 1-43.—II. Horace. Odes III. 9, Donec 
gratus.—III. Horace. Odes I. 19, Mater seva Cupidinum.—IV. Lucretius. The Sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Book I, 80-101.—V. Lucretius. Il. 1-16, Suave mari magno.—VI. Catullus. XXXI. Pene insularum, 

Sirmio. A Paraphrase.—VII. Iliad. Book VIII. 541-564, The Bivouac.— VIII. Latin Inscription. Lines 

on a Pet Dog.—IX. Horace, Odes III. 30, Exegi monumentum.—X. Horace. OdesI. 7, Laudabunt 

alii.—XI. Horace. Odes II. 13, Ile et nefasto.—XII. Horace. Odes I. 28, Te maris et terre.—XIII. 

Anthologia Palatina. X. 123, Ud@s tis &vev @avdrov.—xIV. Horace. Odes IIf. 13, O Fons Bandusim. 

—XV. Horace. Odes IIT. 26. Vixi puellis—XVI. From the Homeric Hymn to Hermes. Lines 447-455, 

Apollo to Hermes.—X VII. Odyssey. Book VII. 185-218, Alcinoos and Ulysses.—XVIII. Iliad. Book 

XXIV. 598-620, Achilles to Priam.—XIX. Hadrian’s Animula, vagula, blandula. 


THE EPISCOPATE of CHARLES WORDSWORTH, 
Bishop of St. Andrews, Dunkeld, and Dunblane, 1853-1892. A Memoir, together with some 
Material fur Founding a Judgment on the Great Questions in the Discussion of which he was 
concerned, With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 15s. 


ENGLAND in the AGE of WYCLIFFE. By George 
MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps. 8vo, 15s, 
“ A work of very great merit, full of promise for the future.”—Guardian. 
“The volume is the fruit of original research, and an original mind brought to bear on the results of 
research. It is full of facts, many of them new, yet there is not a dull page in the book.”—Daily News. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. 


KINGSLEY, Officier de |’Instruction Publique. 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“The volume will prove well worthy of the attention of those interested in its subject, and should be 
equally useful for purposes of general study and for reference as to the achievement of particular 
masters.” —AScotsman. 

“Miss Kingsley’s review is a scholarly and painstaking work which is likely long to occupy a high 
place in the literature of art.”—Odbserver. 


HISTORY of ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, Pounder of the 
Congregation of the Mission (Vincentians), and of the Sisters of Charity. By Monseigneur 
BOUGAOD, Bishop of Laval. Translated from the Second French Edition by the Rev. JOSEPH 
i ith an Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP of WESTMINSTER, 

vols., 8vo, . net. 


UNITY in DIVERSITY. Five Addresses delivered in 
the Cathedral Church of Christ, Oxford, during Lent, 1899, with Introduction. By the Rev. 


CHARLES BIGG, D.D., Rector of Fenny Compton, formerly Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 


THE CONCEPTION of PRIESTHOOD in the EARLY 


CHURCH and in the CHURCH of ENGLAND: Four Sermons. By W. SANDAY, D.D., LL.D., 
= t Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church. Second Edition, with New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CASE for INCENSE. Submitted to His Grace the 


Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Rev. H. WESTALL, on Monday, May 8, 1899, together 
with a Legal Argument and the Appendices of the Experts. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


BOOK III, ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUS ACTION, 
BOOK IV. THE REAL UNIVERSE. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





OLIPHANT’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE ISLANDS OF THE FORTH. 


EMERALDS CHASED in GOLD; 


or, The Islands of the Forth. Their Story, 
Ancient and Modern. By JOHN DICKSON, 
F.8.A.Scot., Author of “ Ruined Castles of Mid- 
lothian.”” With numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 
“ Mr. Dickson has written a very careful and a very charming 
book.”—Academy. 


AMONG the WILD NGONI. 


Being some Chapters in the History of the 
Livingstonia Mission in British Central Africa. 
By W. A. ELMSLIE, M.B., O.M., Medical Mis- 
sionary. With an Introduction by Lord OVER- 
TOUN. Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d., with Portraits 
and Illustrations. 

The Speaker says: *‘The book describes the manners and 
customs of the Ngovi in a singularly graphic manner ; and it is 
hardly too much to that there is nota dull page in this 
earnest, sensible narrative of noble and self-denying labour.” 


THE CULTURE of CHRISTIAN 


MANHOOD : Sunday Mornings in Batte!l Chapel, 
Yale University. Edited by WILLIAM H. 
SALLMON, Cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


DR. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS. Third 


Series. Abithophel to Nehemiab. Completing 
the Old Testament Characters. By Rev. 
ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DR. WHYTE’S ‘APPRECIATIONS.’ 
SIR THOMAS BROWNE: an Apprecia- 


tion. With some of the Best Passages of the Physician's 
Writings. Selected and Arrang by ALEXANDER 
WHYTE, D.D. Art linen, g‘lt top, 2s. 


FATHER JOHN of the GREEK CHURCH: 
an Appreciation. With some Characteristic Passages of his 
Mystical and Spiritual Autobi raphy: Collected and 
ry Ned ALEXANDER Wat E, D.D. Art linen, 

DP, 28. 


SANTA TERESA: an Appreciation. 
With some of the Best Passages of the Saint's Writings. 
Selected, Adapted, and Arranged by ALEXANDER 


WHYTE, DD. Second Euition, 2s. 


JACOB BEHMEN: an Appreciation. 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. Paper covers, Is. 3d. ; 
cloth, 2s ; leather, 23. 6d. 





FAMOUS SCOTS.—New Vol:. 


Price 1s. 6d.; cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


ANDREW MELVILLE 


By WILLIAM MORISON. 


ADAM SMITH, Author of “The 
Wealth of Nations.” By HECTOR C. MAC- 
PHERSON. 

Mr. HERBERT SPENCER, 

Writing to the Author, says: “I have learned much from your 

sketch of Adam Smith's life and work.” 

* An interesting and lively study of the English founder of 

political economr,”—S; r. 

“An admirable monograph on the life and teachings of 

Adam Smith.”— Daily Mai’. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


“One of the best books on Carlyle yet written.” 
Literary World. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Mar- 
GARET MOYES BLACK. 

“Certainly one of the most charming biographies we have 

ever come across. The writer has style, sympathy, distinction, 


and understanding.” — 


JAMES BOSWELL. By W. Keith Leask. 


“One of the finest and most convincing passages that have 
recently appeared in the field of British biography.” 
Morning Leader, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. By George Saints- 


“ Mr, Saintsbury’s miniature is a gem of its kind.” 
xn 5 = Pall Mall Gazette. 


MUNGO PARK. By T. Banks Maclachlan 
“ Not only a charming life-story, if at times a pathetic one, 
but a vivid chapter in the romance of Africa.”—Leeds Mercury. 
List of 27 Volumes now issued, post free on application. 
Any Three 1s, 6d. Volumes in Case, 4s, 6d. 
Any Seven 1s, 6d. Volumes in Case, 10s. 6d. 
“One of the latest evidences of Scottish intellectual re- 
nascence is found in a series of remarkably cheap volumes 
which are being issued under the title of ‘ famous Scots.’ One 
has only to run through the whole score of volumes to find little 
but praise for them. may be hoped that the enterprise of 
the publishers will be adequately rewarded for making so 
notable a contribution to the literature of Scotland.” 
Scotaman, 





OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
London and Bainburgs, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE GLOBE EDITION 


or 


THE POETICAL WORKS of 


ALFRED 
LORD TENNYSON, 


POET LAUREATE. 
Crown 8vo, green cloth, 3s, 6d. ; also in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d, 
READY ON TUESDAY. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR 


OF 


‘ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 


SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ELIZABETH and her 
GERMAN GARDEN. 


Extra crown 8vo, 68. 





Academy.—“ A charming book.” 
The Times.—-“ A very bright little book.” 
Spuaten: —“ Entirely delightful.” 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S 
FRANCE. 


In 1 vol,, extra crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


*.* Tho Preface to the New Edition may be had 
separately for binding up with copies of the 
First Edition. 8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 

Sun.—“ When Mr. Bodley’s masterpiece was issued 
in its origioal form, some twelve months ago, we 
called attention to its importance as one of the political 
classics of the century. The almost unanimous judg- 
ment of our contemporaries in the United Kingdom, 
in France, and on the other side of the Atlantic has 
confirmed our view.” 


THIRD SERIES NOW READY. 


INTERLUDES: 


Being Two Essays, a Ghost Story, and scme 
Verses. By HORACE SMITH. _Globe 8vo, 5s. 


MACMILLAN’S NEW and NOTABLE NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each, 





RHODA BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE GAME and the CANDLE. 
ONE of the GRENVILLES. By 


S. R, LYSAGHT. 
TREASURY-OFFICER’S WOOING 


By C. LOWIS. 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 


ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert 
W. CHAMBERS, 


MACMILLAN. & 00, LIMITED, London. 





MESSRS. JARROLD & SONS’ 


Have recently issued the following 
_ NOTABLE BOOKS: 
JOKAPS NEW NOVEL, 
“ An enthralling romance,” 
Price 6s. 
THE NAMELESS CASTLE. 


suanetates under the Author’s supervision by 
. E. BOGGS. With Photogravure Portrait of 
= J6xat. 

The Bookman.—“ An enthralling romance of ad- 
venture and intrigue. The dominant heroine... is 
almost as clever, as unscrupulous, and as fascinating 
as Dumas’ famous creation.......The story......is told 
with infinite delicacy and charm ; it stands out a clear 
and lovely idyll against the tangled background of 
plot and counter plot....... The translator has done his 
work so well, and with such evident sympathy with 
his original, that we are almost inclined to forget that 
itisa translation at all. + 


A Book of which Mr. MAX PEMBERTON, writing in 
“The Sketch,” says: ‘‘I, at least, remember no 
study of humanity of recent years which has 
revealed such fresh conceptions of the primitive 
things of life, or has permitted one to see the 
world with such a truly Eastern eye.” 

SECOND EDITION. 


SELAM. By Milena Mrazovic 


Price 6s. Translated by Mrs. WAUGH. 

The Literary World.—“ Alike from the literary and 
the humanitarian point of view the tales are full of 
interest....... They are refreshingly unfamiliar in plot, 
in treatment, and in local colour. The choice of sub- 
ject and the handling of it indicate the poet, and the 
— are one and all full of strong though restrained 

eeling.”’ 

The World.—“ There is no item in the collection 
that lacks evidences of the striking literary and 
imaginative gifts of its author.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ SINNERS 
TWAIN,” &c., &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., 


THE PRODICAL’S BROTHER. 


By JOHN MACKIE, 


Author of “They that Sit in Darkness,” “ Sir ners 
Twain,” ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground,” &c. 

The Daily’ Mail.—* Mr. Mackie's descriptions of 
Canadian scenery and of life in a romote settlement of 
the North-West are admirable. His characters, too, 
are well defined ......A book worth reading.” 

The Sundav Sun.—*‘ Full of human interest.’’ 

The Sheffield Independent.— There is a ring of 
strength and manliness in this book which is pleasant. 
and invigorating. It is more of a character study 
than a story, though its romantic setting and the in- 
terplay of two or tbree leading characters upon each 
other make ita good stor, ryt too. 


A New Novel by the Author of - Poor 
Human Nature,” &c. 
Price 6s. 


A STOLEN IDEA. By Elizabeth 


GODFREY, Author of “ Cornish Diamonds,”’ 
* Poor Human Nature,” &c. 

The Sun.— A pleasant story, and Miss Godfrey— 
whose ‘ Cornish Diamonds’ and * Poor Human Nature’ 
were so popular some little time ago—is sure to win a 
host of readers for it...... We recommend the story.” 








Two Novels by MAY CROMMELIN. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


BAY RONALD. By May Crommelin 
Author of ‘“ 7, ” “Orange Lily,” *‘ Miss 
Daisy Dimity,” &c., 

The Atheneum.—“An enceltons specimen of modern 
fiction.” 


FOR the SAKE of the FAMILY. 
By MAY CROMMELIN, Author of “ Bay 
Ronald,” &c, 

The Morning. —‘* There is ample incident and much 
entertaining narrative, while the interest is main- 
tained to the last chapter of the book.” 


By the New Australian Author. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 


THE DESIRE of THEIR HEARTS. 
By MARGARET PARKER, Author of “Ida 
Cameron,” ** To Him who Waits,” &c 

The Dundee Advertiser.—“ A novel of considerable 
wer, not the first of equal quality by Margaret 
arker.......A wealth of incident is detailed, many 
well-drawn characters are introduced, and the plot is 
cleverly contrived and a startling.” 


London: JARROLD & SONS, 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
REMINISCENCES 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, MP., 


Author of “A History of Our Own Times.” 
2 vols., demy 8vo, with ctrenanann 248. 


HARRY DE WINDT’S New 
Book, TRUE TALES of 
TRAVEL and ADVEN- 
TURE, will be ready on 
May 18. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


An Exiled Scot. — 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 
Author of ‘“‘Gun and Camera in South Africa.’ 
With a Frontispiece by J. 8. Crompton, R.I. 
Crown ove, cloth, 6s. 





Through a Keyhole. 


Overheard by COSMO HAMILTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Glamour of the Impossible.” 
Crown 8vo, art linen ‘gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Madame Izan. 


By Mrs. Campbell Praed, 
Author of “ Mrs. Tregaskiss,’’ &c. 
Crown 8vc, cloth, 6s. 

“*Madame Izan’ is one of those rare stories which 
make the reader feel that the writing of them has been 
a continuous pleasure—never a task... .. The narrative 
is quite charming, everybody i in it is alive ; the leading 
situation is as amusing as it is new.” — World. 

“Mrs. Campbell Praed’s beautiful and delicate 
story.......The book is a model of craftsmanship, the 
characterisation is full of insight and humour, and 
the style glows with the sunshine ot Mrs. Praed’s own 
native land. ”—Literary World. 


MARY UNWIN. 


By ALAN 8ST. AUBYN, 
Author of ‘‘A Fellow of Trinity.” 
With 8 Illustrations by Percy Tarrant, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

“Alan St. Aubyn bas’ not written a story of more 
delicate charm and artistic finish than ‘Mary Unwin.’ 
onendt We should be grateful to a novelist whose writing 
recalls Goldsmith.” — t ter Gazette 


A PALADIN OF PHILANTHROPY 


And other Papers. 


By AUSTIN DOBSON, 
Author of “‘ Eighteenth-Century Vignettes.’ 
Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


‘Academy Notes. 
(Originated by HENRY BLACKBURN.) 
With nearly 200 Illustrations, 1 1s. , 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
CURSED by a a FORTUNE. By 


G. MANVILLE FENN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


THE REBEL of the FAMILY. By 


E. LYNN LINTON, Post svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PETER’S WIFE. By Mrs. Hunger- 

















FORD. Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s.; cloth 
limp, 2s 
London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 


111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 











